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DISCONTENT verging on pessimism seems 
to be the usual attitude of mind in consid- 
ering educational The ideal 
motto for the education expert is, ‘‘ What- 
is wrong. Methods are all mis- 
taken. The curriculum must annually be 
pulled to pieces. The athletic program in 
schools and colleges is extravagantly over- 
The building program is ab- 
The ethical 


problems. 


. ” 
ever 1S, 


emphasized. 
surdly grand and luxurious. 
and religious side is evanescent. The time 
allotted is far too long, or too short. There 
are too many going to college. More prom- 
ising youth should be eneouraged to go to 
Vocational studies are given too 
much attention. Vocational studies should 
oceupy a larger place in the course. All 
marking systems are failures and a hin- 
drance to the best results. Students may 
wisely ignore what the teacher says and 
learn to think for themselves. An educa- 
tional institution need no longer be con- 
about the moral influence of a 
teacher; it is only his intellectual calibre 
that matters. Economics, sociology and 
government are the all-important subjects 
for study from grammar school through 
college. Economies, sociology and govern- 
ment are too inexact and shifting subjects 
on which to base the education of immature 
minds. Edueational results are shocking. 
High-school graduates can no longer read 
well, spell correctly or write good English. 
So say the educational experts. Where can 


college. 


cerned 


the truth be found ? 
youth? 

One of the fields in which controversy 
has been perennial during the centuries is 
that of the value of the study of the ancient 


Where hope for our 


classics. They have alternated in periods 
of elevation and depression many times 
since the fall of Rome. For a generation or 
so they have experienced a marked decline 
in our edueational program in America. 
After having been well prepared by our 
classical training for their present leader- 
ship in American thought and activity, the 
pedagogists have gone back on their classi- 
cal alma mater, so to speak. 
discipline is nontransferable to other fields, 
they claim. The study was deadly dull; it 
has no practical value. 
lation of certain classical authors is just as 


The elassieal 


To read some trans- 


useful as to study them in the original. 
The classics are only a fetish and must give 
way to something directly ‘‘practical.’’ 
But recently there have been signs that 
prominent educators have begun to ‘‘view 
with alarm’”’ the results of this campaign 
against the classics. College presidents 
have been writing magazine articles. Not 
long ago the present writer listened to 
an address of welcome to a distinguished 
gathering of classicists by the president of 
one of our largest state universities. Char- 
acterizing himself as ‘‘a hard-boiled scien- 
tist’’ he took us severely to task for neg- 


lecting more ardent propagandizing for 
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our subjects, expressing profound anxiety 
for the future of education in the United 
States if the toward 
Greece and Rome continue. 

But, like most champions of the cause, 
he made a fatal concession at this point by 


trend of apathy 


restricting the values he was upholding to 
students who were taking, or preparing to 
take, a college course, thereby giving away 
a large part of the case and implying that 
unless a boy or a girl expects to go to col- 
lege it is not worth while to undertake these 
studies. Of course there are those whose 
cranial equipment does not warrant their 
undertaking the mastery of a foreign lan- 
ruage, just as there are those to whom any 
mathematical study beyond the most ele- 
mentary stage is idle. But I am now about 
to defend the thesis that for the average 
boy or girl nothing is better than the study 
of Latin, preferably for four years, whether 
college follows or not. 

The immediate objection to this claim 
by those who differ will be that Latin has 
no practical value for the average man or 
woman, that it does not help him or her in 
the workaday business of life. If by ‘‘prae- 
tical’’ is meant the ability to drive a nail 
or hit the right key of a typewriter, the 
contention is immediately granted. By the 
same token almost everything else in the 
curriculum of a high school is not ‘‘prae- 
tical.’’ The publie high school is not a 
trade school nor a business college, though 
certain courses properly belonging to these 
institutions are often found on the fringe 
of the high-school curriculum. Popular 
esteem includes mathematics in the ‘‘prac- 
tical’’ list. Is it? All the arithmetic 
ordinarily used in life is completed in the 
grammar school, or should be. Does any 
average man ever resort to algebra for the 
solution of his everyday problems? Of 
course the higher mathematies is a basis 
for college mathematics and certain sci- 
ences. But most of us do not go on to that 
type of technical education. 
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How about chemistry and physics? [¢ 
the pupil goes to college, he will find his 
college professor prefers that he shal! yo; 
have studied these subjects in high sehoo) 
If he is not going to college, the smal] 
knowledge one gets of these sciences in hiv} 
school is of but trifling practical valye 
Every candid reader will admit that most 
formulae, theorems, experiments, reactions 
and other facts learned for the time being 
in school fade from memory within a short 
time. I still remember the chemical for 
mulae for water, salt and hydrogen sj. 
phide, though I am not aware that they 
ever did me any good. I know what a tes} 
tube and a litmus paper are, but I have 
used neither for some sixty years of a 
fairly comfortable life. The dilettantish 
acquaintance with any modern languave 
usually attained in a high school removes 
these languages far from the front line in 
any competition for recognition as most 
important. The solidity of their founda- 
tion and the breadth of their contacts are 
not comparable with those of Latin. But 
for their protracted and intense study, if 
that is contemplated, Latin furnishes the 
most substantial basis. 

The experts in economie theory and so- 
ciology can not agree. How much ad- 
vantage accrues to lads and lasses in their 
’teens from trying to settle the puzzling 
questions included in_ these 
thought? Surely only a very small part 
of the four years in high school can be 
wisely devoted to that. 

What should be given to our youth is a 
subject which will be of as much intrinsic 
value as possible for everyday living, which 
will involve all possible disciplinary meth- 
ods and which will be continued long 
enough to make possible a masterful ac- 
quaintance with the subject, rather than a 
casual smattering. For these results there 
is nothing comparable to Latin. 

So far as disciplinary value is concerned, 
Latin and mathematics vie for recognition, 


realms of 
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hut Latin more than holds its own. It de- 
mands absolute accuracy in the minutiae of 
letail, judgment in the choice of expression 

«la broad interest in humanity and life. 
The distinction between a single letter 

nd another makes or mars the meaning. 
Familiarity with syntax and sentence con- 
struction is absolutely necessary, and prac- 
tice in these is a vast aid to the understand- 
ing and composition of English. The 
position of each word determines the em- 
“a asis. The enforced knowledge of many 
words demands accuraey of thought and 
variety of expression. The literature deals 
with historie and emotional values and pro- 
motes broader thought. 

Many elaborately prepared and carefully 
conducted tests prove by an overwhelming 
number of examples the enormous advan- 
tage that Latin-trained students have in 
understanding English. The results of 
such a series of tests were, for example, con- 
clusively demonstrated at the recent meet- 
ing of the New England Classical Associa- 
tion at Williamstown by Professor Carr, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Pupils who had studied Latin for but a 
single year, when compared with those who 
had not studied it at all, proved to be two 
or three times as likely to recognize the 
meaning of words like paternal, potent, 
sequel, advent, abduct, facility, transient, 
participation, lucid, manual, 
alienated, diffident, itinerary, renovating 
and maledictions. These tests were made 
in different schools in different cities, and 
every precaution was taken to equate the 
groups compared as to general ability and 
other conditions. This point needs little 
elaboration; the facts are so general and 
so well recognized. And what is a more 
practical everyday accomplishment than 
to be able to manage a good English vo- 
cabulary in reading, writing and talking? 
It opens the way to all other branches of 
education. In whatever walk of life it 
marks the possessor as educated. It gives 


transmit, 
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him power in dealing with his fellow men 
in business or in pleasure. 

Great literature inspires, broadens the 
No 


version of it in another tongue ever serves 


vision, stimulates the nobler emotions. 


as a worthy substitute for the original. 
History, oratory, epic, lyrie, satire and 
epistle make us at home with life, and that 
is every man’s task—to understand and to 
adapt himself to life. Latin literature 
covers nearly two millennia. It lies at the 
foundation of all modern literature 
permeates whatever has been written since 
the days of the Roman empire. It is true 
that the regions of Latin literature ordi- 
narily accessible to secondary-school pupils 
have often been circumscribed within too 
narrow limits. It is too bad that boys and 
girls should grow up to suppose that the 
Gallic War, the Catiline orations and a part 
of the Aeneid are all that is worth while in 
Latin literature. Happily, Latin teachers 
and Latin text-books have made great ad- 
vancement in that respect in the past gen- 
eration. 

A necessary by-product of the proper 
study of Latin is acquaintance with Roman 
history and civilization, which form an 
essential part of the foundation of modern 
civilization. The political, economic, legal, 
ecclesiastical, social and literary life of 
Rome is thoroughly interwoven with the 
life of our own day. And the knowledge 
of the former contributes vitally to our 
understanding of the latter. The connec- 
tion is patent in our reading, our thinking, 
our acting every day. Just as with the 
linguistic side of Latin study, this knowl- 
edge of ancient life is something that stays 
by us for constant use, not to be forgotten 
shortly together with so much of our school 
study, but something actively useful, and 
increasingly so with the passing years. 

Nowadays, ‘‘democracy’’ is the word in 
everybody’s mouth in America. We want 
the rising generation to know the meaning 
of true democracy and to be ready to work 


and 
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for the realization of its highest ideals. 
It is not without reason that we are wor- 
ried on account of the widespread igno- 
rance on the part of our citizens, and their 
satisfaction with the most superficial un- 
derstanding of the political, ethical and 
religious problems of our country; their 
willingness to base on prejudice and _ par- 
tisanship their votes on live issues; their 
lack of perspective with regard to questions 
on the correct solution of which depends 
the permanence of our institutions. How 
better can our young men and women ap- 
preciate their country and its problems 
than by the study of parallel situations 
throughout the ages? 

Rome began with a nobility and a prole- 
tariat, the ‘‘haves and have-nots’’ of those 
early days. The masses strove to rise. 
The familiar phenomena can be followed. 
They demanded rights and secured them. 
They were granted privileges and they were 
amused. Those who had qualities of leader- 
ship came to the top; the thriftless re- 
mained thriftless. Labor had its unions; 
the boss was diseovered in polities. The 
crowd was fickle and deserted one leader 
for another. Factions were not contented 
with talk, but resorted to violence. There 
were riots, and blood flowed in the streets. 
Ambitious men forged ahead. Dictators, 
near-dictators and emperors grew up, and 
each had his day. Special favors were 
granted to farmers, and farming steadily 
declined. Birth-control was popular, and 
presently the state gave bonuses to fathers of 
families. Armies and navies were trained 
for ‘‘defense.’’ In due time the mask of 
‘*defense’’ was torn off, and the armies were 
used for aggression. After a while they 
got out of hand and turned the government 
upside down, time and again. The state 
tried to maintain commercial advantage 
over other states, and in the end grew 
poorer and poorer. There was copper, 
silver and gold, but the fatal facility of 
debasing the curreney was discovered by 


‘ 
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Rome’s rulers with disastrous results. 
Debts grew, and more debts were added. 
By and by came financial wreck, and the 
vicious circle began again. Simplicity of 
life and of morals gave way before the ever- 
increasing laxity of spectacles and _ the 
abandon of the dance. Families were 
broken up; divorce became a common cus- 
tom. Religious faith gave place to skepti- 
cism and the vague idea that one religion 
was as good as another, or that all were 
Vice and crime waxed common. 
gangs roamed the streets; as- 
sassination threatened those whose death 
might bring profit. The influx of for- 
eigners profoundly changed the character 
of Roman society. By degrees freedom dis- 
appeared from Rome. The ancient prin- 
ciples on which the government was based 
were ignored. The state lost its vitality 
and foreign armies overran the city and 
the country. 

Are the problems of the twentieth cen- 
tury essentially different in their inner sig- 
nificance? What is more enlightening for 
their proper solution than comparison of 
yesterday with to-day? What is a more 
‘*practical’’ subject of study than the lit- 
erature that makes this possible? 

How many of our citizens are acquainted 
with the attempt of Diocletian to fix prices, 
the resulting artificial scarcity of the ordi- 
nary necessities of life, the rioting and the 
ultimate repeal of the law? How many 
ever read Livy’s account of the detestation 
of the Romans for military conscription, 
and his warning of the dangers to the state 
inherent in standing armies? Have the 
distributors of ‘‘Information, please!’’ lo- 
cated the beginnings of inheritance taxes 
for military purposes? Has anything more 
convineing ever been written concerning 
the folly of war and the preparation of 
ereat armadas than this paragraph by 
Seneca: 


worthless. 
Murderous 


What frenzy goads us on and matches us in 
strife for our mutual destruction? We spread the 
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is to the winds to go in quest of war, and we 
n risks of sea, for the sake of meeting risks of 
battle! ... War, I trow, will meet us and an 
ny prepared on shore and tribes destined to 
| slaughter, but not without much danger to 
Why 


press whole nations into arms? Why do we 


Sa 


he conqueror and ancient cities in flames. 
ee 

oll armies to marshal their lines amid the bil- 
ws? Why do we disquiet the seas? The land, I 
ippose, is not wide enough to encompass our 
death. ... But what can one eall it but plain in- 
sanity actually to carry destruction in your train, 


to rush in anger against men you never saw, to lay 
waste without provocation all that comes in your 
path, and after the fashion of wild beasts to kill 


a man you do not hate? ... No land is so far 


removed from neighbors that it cannot send forth 
in some direction its evil propensities. How do I 
know but that some ruler of a great nation, mean- 
while concealed from view, swollen by fortune’s 
kindness, may choose not to confine his arms within 


+ 


the boundaries of his own realm, but with secret 
design may even now be setting out his fleet against 
us? How can I tell whether this wind or that shall 
convey war to me? It would go far to assure the 
peace of the world if the seas could be shut up. 


‘‘Billy’’ Phelps, in his already famous 
autobiography, tells of a successful Boston 
engineer who, to a young man inquiring 
what he should best study in preparation 
for an engineering career, recommended 
‘‘anything so long as it has no connection 
with engineering !’’ He preferred that his 
questioner should lay a broader foundation 
before he came to the technical training 
necessary for perfecting himself in his 
chosen profession. Professor Phelps fol- 
lows this anecdote with another concerning 
an Englishman named Fall who, by his 
Eton education in Greek, Latin and mathe- 
matics, was prepared for a most exacting 
job as superintendent of a ‘‘vast enter- 
* in Russia, where he must supervise 
‘immense construction’’ carried on by sev- 
eral hundred Russian Muzhiks. ‘‘He told 
me,’’ says Dr. Phelps, ‘‘that he regarded his 
years at Eton as the most valuable training 
he could possibly have had for this par- 
ticular task. He thought it more valuable 
than any special training in business man- 
agement, the psychology of labor, or per- 


prise’ 
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sonality.’’ Similar testimony has been 


given in countless instances in our own 
the 
business, captains of industry and notably 


country by many of leaders in big 
successful professional men, and is acces- 
sible to any who care to investigate the 
experience of Americans who have achieved 
notable success. 

Finally, even if a boy or girl can never 
vo to college, a chance should be given him 
or her to enjoy so far as possible the best 
in life. 
must spend most of his days in drudgery no 


It is unpardonable to give one who 


equipment with which to enjoy, when off 
duty, the higher things of the mind and 


soul. From Latin, for example, one can 
become master of the general literary, 


mythological, historic and artistic data for 
understanding and enjoying all literature 
With these re- 
sources, one can throw off business cares to 


and thus sweetening life. 


commune with the great souls of the past 
and the present. I quote Professor Phelps 
once more: 

It is curious that many people believe in the im- 
portance of what they call vocational and practical 
courses, and regard the study of great literature 
as merely ornamental, a pretty accomplishment in 
seminaries for young ladies. As a matter of fact, 
nothing is more essential in the proper furnishing 
of a man’s mind than a knowledge of the world’s 
best literature. Literature is the immortal part of 
history, literature is the interpretation of human 
life. It is unfortunate that the majority of pupils 
in high schools and colleges do not study literature 
with the concentrated attention they give later to 
vocational and professional studies. They do not 
see the connection between ‘‘liberal’’ studies and 
success in life, but they ought to. 


The sons and daughters of poor mechan- 
ies or struggling farmers have just as good 
a claim as their well-to-do classmates to 
be fitted to enjoy the perfect lyrics of 
Horace, the immortal love poetry of Catul- 
lus, the revealing satires of Juvenal, the 
life-picturing comedies of Plautus, the pop- 
ular philosophizing of Cicero or the epi- 
grammatie gems of Martial. It is an edu- 
cational injustice to close these avenues to 
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them simply because their circumstances 
do not permit them to enjoy the luxury of 
There should be no edu- 
cational snobbery in the public schools, but 


a college course. 
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rather that Jeffersonian ‘‘equality of op.- 
portunity’’ which President Conant so ably 
championed in his Founders’ Day Address 
at the University of California. 


HUXLEY ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


By A. A. GRUSENDORF 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


IN an age when much consideration is 
being given to the question of the reor- 
ganization of higher education and many 
new plans of college and university organi- 
zation are making their appearance, it is 
interesting, as well as soundly profitable, 
to turn back a half century to review the 
ideas on that subject of one of England’s 
ablest thinkers of the nineteenth century— 
Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895). Al- 
though Huxley spent most of his life in 
promoting the advancement of science, he 
turned aside on many occasions to think 
through and to discuss questions of impor- 
tance in the fields of government, educa- 
tion, technology and religion. It is the 
purpose of this article to bring to the fore- 
ground of attention his principal ideas on) 
the nature and funetion of higher educa- 
tion. ‘ 

In Huxley’s day, the English universities 
slowly undergoing a _ far-reaching 
change. Oxford and Cambridge had been 
reluctant in the sixteenth century to 
change from the scholasticism of the Mid- 
dle Ages to the humanism which had been 
born of the Renaissance. In like manner 
were institutions reluctant in the 
nineteenth century to change from the em- 
phasis upon humanism to the intellectual 
interests represented by the broad field of 
science and its method. Especially during 
the latter half of the century were the uni- 
versities confronted with the new chal- 
lenges which a rapidly changing civiliza- 
Most of the great 


were 


those 


tion was imposing. 


universities of continental Europe and of 
America had recognized the need for re- 
organization and an extension of the cur- 
riculum to meet the growing demands of 
a dynamie civilization. 

Huxley was among those who believed 
that English higher education was not liv- 
ing up to its opportunity as long as it con- 
tinued to function merely as a preserver of 
the status quo, with a loyal devotion to the 
traditional subject matter and a disregard 
for the intellectual interests that had been 
forced upon the attention of thinking men. 
The university, according to Huxley, is not 
an establishment in which those of one gen- 
eration are to engage primarily in reflect- 
ing upon the achievements of the past and 
to weave about them the halo and majesty 
of authority, while life all about is continu- 
ally confronted with an ever increasing 
number of new problems. Writing to a 
friend, he states: 


This, however, is my notion; that unless people 
clearly understand that the university of the future 
is to be a very different thing from the university 
of the past, they had better put off meddling for 
another generation. 

The medieval university looked backward; it 
professed to be a storehouse of old knowledge, and 
except in the way of dialectic cobweb-spinning, its 
professors had nothing to do with novelties. Of 
the historical and physical [natural] sciences, of 
criticism and laboratory practice, it knew nothing. 
Oral teaching was of supreme importance on ac- 
count of the cost and rarity of manuscripts. 

The modern university looks forward, and it is 
a factory of new knowledge; its professors have 
to be at the top of the wave of progress. Resear! 
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ticism must be the breath of their nostrils; 
ry work the business of the scientific stu- 


ioks his main helpers.! 


university is, according to that con- 
‘ion, not merely a place where knowl- 
. js transmitted, but also a place where 
vledge is brought into being. The uni- 
y is not to follow the march of prog- 
but it is to take its place at the head 
the procession. It is to bring new 
wledge to mankind and thus to function 
a civilizing agent of first importance. 
university ‘‘will be a place for men to 
knowledge; and not for boys to get 


I 


recs... ~ 
Since the true purpose of the university 
is not only to transmit funded knowledge 
to the rising generation, but also to increase 
sum total of learning, it is obvious that 
is not suited to the interests and the 
‘apacities of all men. To advance the cause 
of human knowledge is the peculiar respon- 
sibility of those who possess the intellectual 
capacity and the leisure to do so. This is 
not the democratic econeeption of higher 
learning that generally prevails in the 
United States, especially among the state- 
supported institutions. According to Hux- 
leyv’s view—and this view has been typical 
of Englishmen for centuries—higher learn- 
ng is not for the masses, but for those of 
superior abilities. There is, however, at 
east one point of difference between Hux- 
lev’s view on university education and that 
most other Englishmen. While there 
ippears to have been common agreement 
that a university education is the privilege 
of the intellectually superior, Huxley does 
not agree that the privilege should be re- 
stricted to those of social standing. It is 
rather his view that, while by the very na- 
ture of higher learning a good intellect is 





Leonard Huxley, ‘‘Life and Letters of Thomas 
Henry Huxley,’’ Vol. II, p. 328. 
\ppleton Company, 1900. 

Ibid., p. 328. 


New York: D. 
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a prime requisite to worthy achievement, 
social standing is not essential. 

Higher education for those who have the 
capacity for it is not to be in any sense 
merely a mark of distinction or an emblem 
of culture, but the equipment by means of 
which the higher services to civilization are 
to be performed. In speaking of this point, 
Huxley says: 

But it is of vital importance to the welfare of 
the community that those who are relieved from 
the need of making a livelihood, and still more, 
those who are stirred by the divine impulse of in- 
tellectual thirst or artistic genius, should be enabled 
to devote themselves to the higher services of their 
kind, as centers of intelligence and interpreters of 
And 
it is the function of a university to furnish such 
men with the means of becoming that which it is 


nature, or creators of new forms of beauty. 


their privilege and duty to be.3 


Higher learning, according to Huxley, is 
rooted in elementary instruction. It is con- 
ceived of as an upward extension of the 
fundamental subjects of learning usually 
provided for at the lower level. The man- 
ner in which the university should consti- 
tute the top rung of the same educational 
ladder of which elementary education 
would be the first rung is clearly indicated 
as follows: 


The university can add no new departments of 
knowledge, can offer no new field of mental activ- 
ity; but what it can do is to intensify and specialize 
the instruction in each department. Thus litera- 
ture and philology, represented in the elementary 
school by English alone, in the university will ex- 
tend over the ancient and modern languages. His- 
tory, which, like charity, best begins at home, but 
like charity, should not end there, will ramify into 
anthropology, archaeology, and political history and 
geography, with the history of the human mind and 
its products in the shape of philosophy, science, and 
art. And the university will present to the student 
libraries, museums of antiquities, collections of 
coins and the like, which will efficiently subserve 
Instruction in the elements of social 
hitherto 


these studies. 


economy, a most essential, but sadly 


neglected part of elementary education, will de 


3T. H. Huxley, ‘‘ American Addresses,’’ p. 103. 
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velop in the university into political economy, 
sociology, and law. Physical science will have its 
great divisions of physical geography with geology 
and astronomy; physics; chemistry and biology; 
represented not only by professors and their lee- 
tures, but by laboratories, in which the students, 
under guidance of demonstrators, will work out 
facts for themselves and come into that direct con- 
tact with reality which constitutes the fundamental 
distinction of scientific education. Mathematics 
will soar into its highest regions; while high peaks 
of philosophy may be sealed by those whose apti- 
tude for abstract thought has been awakened by 
elementary logic. Final schools of pictorial and 
plastic art, of architecture, and of music, will offer 
a thorough discipline in the principles and practices 
of art to those in whom lies nascent the rare fac- 
ulty of aesthetic representation, or the still greater 
power of creative genius.4 

Higher education is, then, not merely a 
matter of following the elementary subjects 
into their higher reaches, but also a broad- 
ening of those subjects to comprehend in 
their scope every branch of human learning 
which may have significance in experience. 

The occasion for many of Huxley’s essays 
on education and related fields was the 
changing conception of content and method. 
He consistently fought for the liberaliza- 
tion of university curricula to meet the 
growing demands for the discovery of new 
truths. Whatever may be the field of 
human interest within which truth is hid- 
den, the chief concern of the genuine 
scholar is the method to be employed in 
bringing it to light. A priori propositions 
and conclusions from authority were alike 
despised by that great man of science, and 
his plea for the pursuit of truth by the 
scientific method is often explicit and 
everywhere implied in his writings. 

The university of the future must take 
its place among the chief agencies at work 
upon the improvement of natural knowl- 
edge,—the knowledge that is essential to 
man and that may be gained through obser- 
vation and experimentation in the broad 
sense. As such an agency, the university 
is no longer to grind away the days in re- 

4 Tbid., pp. 103-105. 


hearsing and rearranging the already yast 
stores of traditional knowledge. Its objec. 
tive is implied and its method is indicated 
in the following passage: 

The improver of natural knowledge absolutels 
refuses to acknowledge authority as such. For 
him, scepticism is the highest of duties; blind fait} 
the one unpardonable sin. And it can not be other 
wise, for every great advance in natural knowledge 
has involved the absolute rejection of authority, 
the cherishing of the keenest scepticism, the ay 
nihilation of the spirit of blind faith; and the most 
ardent votary of science holds his firmest conyic 
tion, not because the men he most venerates hold 
them; not because their verity be testified by por 
tent and wonders; but because his experience 
teaches him that whenever he chooses to bring these 
convictions into contact with their primary source, 
Nature—whenever he thinks fit to test them by 
appealing to experiment and to. observation 
Nature will confirm them.5 

Although Huxley consistently advocated 
the development of the sciences and empha- 
sized the usefulness of the scientifie method 
in man’s search for natural knowledge, he 
maintained a wholesome regard for that 
aspect of education which is commonly re- 
ferred to as ‘‘eultural.’’ He did not, how- 
ever, share the opinion of most Englishmen 
of his time that a cultural education may 
be achieved alone through a knowledge of 
literature and the other arts. Still less did 
he believe that it is the product of the study 
of Greek and Roman elassies. Huxley's 
conception of a cultural education can best 
be presented by quoting his remarks in 
evaluating the ideas of Matthew Arnold on 
that subject. Arnold, who was himself a 
liberal, but yet a humanist in educational 
theory, was one of Huxley’s chief oppo- 
nents. Arnold’s conception of culture was 
‘“‘to know the best that has been thought 
and said in the world.’’ Huxley interprets 
that to mean a ‘‘eriticism of life as con- 
tained in literature.’’ Commenting further, 
Huxley states: 

5T. H. Huxley, ‘‘On the Advisability of Im 
proving Natural Knowledge,’’ in ‘‘Method and 


Result’’ (Collected Essays, Vol. I), pp. 40-41. 
New York: D, Appleton Company, 1897. 
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have here to deal with two distinet proposi- 
The first, that a criticism of life is the 
of culture; the second, that literature con- 

materials which suffice for the construe 


f such a eriticism.® 


With the proposition that a criticism of 
is the essence of culture, Huxley 
reed: but he revolted against the conten- 
that literature could furnish all the 
aterials necessary for such eriticism. On 
question of what culture is and how 
sich an edueation is to be achieved, Mr. 
Huxley says: 
I think that we must all assent to the first propo- 
that a criticism of life is the essence of 
For culture certainly means something 


n 
different from learning or technical skill. It 
plies the possession of an ideal, and the habit 
of critically estimating the value of things by com- 
parison with a theoretie standard. Perfect culture 
iid supply a complete theory of life, based upon 
i clear knowledge alike of its possibilities and of 
ts limitations. 
But we agree to all this, and yet strongly dissent 
n the assumption that literature alone is com- 
petent to supply this knowledge. After having 
earnt all that Greek, Roman, and Eastern antiquity 
have thought and said, and all that modern litera- 
ires have to tell us, it is not self-evident that we 
laid a sufficiently broad and deep foundation 
for that eriticism of life, which constitutes culture. 
Indeed, to anyone acquainted with the scope of 
physical science, it is not at all evident. Consider- 
ing progress only in the ‘‘intelleetual and spiritual 
phere,’’ I find myself wholly unable to admit that 
ther nations or individuals will really advanee, if 
cir common outfit draws nothing from the stores 
I should say that an army, 


without weapons of precision and with no particu- 


f physieal science. 


ir base of operations, might more hopefully enter 
pon a campaign on the Rhine than a man, devoid 
‘t a knowledge of what physical science has done 
n the last century, upon a criticism of life.7 

The subject of higher learning engaged 
the attention of Huxley on many oceasions, 
and to present all his views on that topic 
would require much more time and space 
One other point 
In these 


than are at our disposal. 
needs to be brought out, however. 
T. H. Huxley, ‘‘Seience and Culture’’ in 
‘Seience and Edueation’’ (Colleeted Essays, Vol. 
III), p. 143. 
Tbid., pp. 143-144. 
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days when the ideal of academic freedom 
is discarded in so many parts of the world, 
it is all the more inspiring te recall Hux- 
ley’s view with regard to this important 
condition of true scholarship. In his ad- 
dress as rector of the University of Aber- 
deen, in which he discussed the status of 
the university at that time and pointed out 
the chief characteristics of an ideal uni- 
versity, he set forth in unmistakable lan- 
cuage his conception of the university as a 
place where it should be possible for men 
to pursue the path of truth without fear 
or hesitation : 


I shall continue my endeavors, to follow in the 
path which he [Huxley’s predecessor] trod; to do 
what in me lies, to bring this University nearer to 
the ideal—alas, that I should be obliged to say 
ideal—of all Universities; which, as I conceive, 
should be places in which thought is free from all 
fetters; and in which all sources of knowledge, and 
all aids to learning, should be accessible to all com 
ers, without distinction of creed or country, riches 
or poverty.8 

To summarize Huxley’s essential views 
of the nature higher 
learning the following statements may be 
made: (1) The modern university has a 
progressive function in a dynamic world, 


and funetion of 


as the university of the past centuries was 
thought to have a conservative function in 
a statie world. The university in a com- 
plex, dynamie civilization must effect the 
transmission of the knowledge that has 
proved its value in human living, and pro- 
mote the discovery of new knowledge that 
will increase the well-being of mankind. 
(2) The method to which higher learning 
must become accustomed, in so far as the 
desire for the discovery of new knowledge 
is to be satisfied, is the scientific method. 
To acquire a genuine thirst for truth and 
knowledge, and to achieve the attitude and 
the skill of the scientific method are the 
highest accomplishments of the university 
that Huxley could visualize. 


8T. H. Huxley, 
Ideal’’ in ‘‘Seience and 
Essays, Vol. III), p. 191. 


‘*Universities: Actual and 
Edueation’’ (Collected 
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THIs report represents the fourth annual 
attempt on the part of the writer to review 
the educational progress of the past year 
in the United States, a task of appraisal 
rendered very difficult for 1940 by world- 
wide military, political, economie, social 
and educational conditions. The method 
of analysis adopted was, first, to compile 
a selected list of major educational issues 
and then to cite illustrations of attempts 
to solve such problems, indicating any dif- 
This compilation of 
which distributed 
throughout the present report, has omitted 
such perennial problems as the nature and 
and emphasized 
especially the educational perplexities of 
The examples of 
progress in 1940 are drawn primarily from 
the work of deliberative and research com- 
missions, and from other major projects.® 


ficulties encountered. 


twenty issues,’ are 


nurture question, has 


the current social scene. 


1 Read before the National Council of Education, 
Atlantie City, February 24, 1941. For the three 
earlier reports see: Carter V. Good, SCHOOL AND 
Society, 51: 321-31, March 16, 1940; 49: 461-68, 
April 15, 1939; 47: 345-52, March 12, 1938. 

2 Formulated by the writer, with the coopera- 
tion of Frank N. Freeman, University of Cali- 
fornia, and William G. Carr, Educational Policies 
Commission, N. E. A. A series of recommenda- 
tions for dealing with some of these problems is 
being prepared by a committee of the N. C. E., 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Freeman. Also see: 
Edgar W. Knight, ‘‘Some Current Educational 
Issues and Theories,’’ Schoo. AND Society, LII 
(November 23, 1940), 505-11. ‘‘Democracy and 
Education in the Current Crisis,’? 13 pp., by 
the Faculty of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 

3In addition to the reports issued from the 
offices of the various projects, communications from 
the following persons have been particularly help- 
ful in preparing the present résumé: Bess Goody- 
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1. How can we aid youth to formulate 
clear-cut standards for evaluating current 
social, economie, and political trends, in 
order to distinguish between permanent 
and changing values in a democracy? How 
may uncritical patriotism in a_ national 
emergency be restrained from preventing 
the consideration of methods of improve- 
ment of American institutions and of ways 
of living? What are the elements in a 
democracy which can not be changed with- 
out destroying democracy itself ? 

2. What can be done by the schooi to- 





koontz, United States Office of Education; William 
G. Carr, Educational Policies Commission; Floyd 
W. Reeves, American Youth Commission and the 
Advisory Committee on Education; Helen E. Davis, 
Commission on Teacher Edueation; Davyil 4G. 
Ryans, National Committee on Teacher Examina 
tions; R. W. Ogan, Cooperative Study in General 
Edueation; Alvin C. Eurich, Evaluation Study of 
Bennington College; W. M. Aikin, Commission on 
the Relation of School and College; V. T. Thayer, 
Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum; 
John R. Beery, Occupational Adjustment Study of 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals; E. D. Grizzell, Committee on Impi 
mentation of Studies in Secondary Education; . 
R. Powers, Bureau of Educational Research in 
Science, Columbia University; Robert Herndon 
Fife, Committee on Modern Languages; James 
Quillen and Edward A. Krug, Stanford Social 
Sdueation Investigation; J. Paul Leonard, Society 
for Curriculum Study; and T. C. Holy, Committee 
on School Plant Research. Recent digests of the 
reports of deliberative committees are available 
as follows: William G. Carr, ‘‘ Deliberative Com 
mittee Reports of 1939,’’ ScHOOL AND SoclrTy, 
LII (August 31, 1940), 129-36. Educational 
Policies Commission, ‘‘ Deliberative Committee Re- 
ports, 1939,’’ 54 pp. Washington: The Commis 
sion, National Education Association, Januxry, 
1940. 
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and reducing to prac- 
involved in the demo- 


ird_ formulating 
tice the processes 

‘atie way of life? 
3. Is the only justifiable curb on free- 

m of speech, press, assembly, and teach- 

+» to be that invoked against subversive 

| totalitarian influences which would 

suse the freedom of civil liberties to de- 
stroy democracy itself? How may the 
schools aid in preventing undue limitation 
on freedom of teaching in a national emer- 
rency? How can the discipline necessary 
or defense of democraey and eivilization 
be rendered compatible with the main- 
tenance and development of culture? 

1, How may the numerous social services 

a community, including the school, ¢co- 
ordinate their educational objectives and 
programs in order to bring about the maxi- 
mum of social improvement? 

5. What are the appropriate relation- 
ships between leadership and followership, 
educational or otherwise, in a democratic 
society ? 

The outstanding publication of 1940 in 
the area of democracy and edueation is 
‘‘Learning the Ways of Democracy: A 
Case Book of Civie Edueation,’’ by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, National Edu- 
cation Association. The volume is a ecri- 
tical deseription and analysis of what was 
observed in the development of good citizen- 
ship in 90 selected secondary schools of all 
types and sizes in various parts of the 
United States. It also deals with the ap- 
plication of principles of administration 
and of leadership and followership in a 
demoeratie school system. During the past 
year, an earlier report of the Educational 
Policies Commission, ‘‘Social Services and 
the Schools,’’ which deals in specific terms 
with the coordination of the public social 
Services of the community with the school, 
has been studied and used in various ways 
in the development of local and state edu- 
cational policy. The most significant use 
of this publication was the inclusion of 
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many of its recommendations in the report 
of the White House Conference on Children 
in a Demoeraey, which held its final ses- 
sion in January, 1940. 

The Stanford Social Education Investi- 
vation has developed the hypothesis that 
the continued existence and growth of a 
democratic society require individuals 
who have respect for other people, a con- 
cern for group problems, and a willingness 
to use intelligence in problem solving. 
The three specific studies under way are 
with teacher development, 
rrowth of pupils and the factors involved 
in effective pupil-teacher relationships. 

Probably the chief contribution during 
the past year of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education has been to democratic leader- 
ship and institutional participation in the 
Through 


workshops, 


coneerned 


commission’s program of work. 
participation in conferences, 
and studies, there has been an increasing 
tendency in the cooperating institutions for 
administrators to invite faculty members, 
and in turn for teachers to invite students, 
to share in relevant deliberations. It is 
true that progress at times has been impeded 
as much by the eagerness to make changes 
before adequate analysis has taken place, 
as by the force of inertia or the limitations 
of human nature. 

Like the Commission on Teacher Eduea- 
tion, the Cooperative Study in General 
Edueation of the Council on 
Education and the Evaluation Study of 
Bennington College have employed coop- 
erative faculty and student participation 
in formulating purposes and in evaluating 
results. The Bennington study, in partie- 
ular, is encouraging students to ask and 


American 


answer questions that should help them 
formulate clear-cut standards for evalu- 
ating current social, economic and political 
trends; for democratic participation in com- 
munity life, and for helpful relationships 
with fellow students and faculty members. 
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I]. EpucaTion AND THE EMERGENCIES 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
1. May the national emergency justi- 
fiably be used as a medium through which 
to call the attention of the public to the 
public eduea- 
and 


need for improvement of 
tion and to secure increased state 
federal support? 

2. Is there danger that the extension of 
federal participation in education, directed 
toward equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity, national objectives, and emergency 
training programs, may result in a system 
of schools or of federal educational enter- 
prises paralleling the local school systems? 
If so, what should or ean be done in the 
interest of appropriate local initiative and 
desirable local variations in educational 
programs and procedures? 

3. In what ways may public education 
cooperate with other local agencies in a de- 
fense program, to include not only mate- 
rialistic defense of community, state and 
nation, but also defense of human resources, 
culture and American democratic  pro- 
cesses ? 

4. Do educators have any responsibility 
for improvement of the educational and 
training programs of recruits and youth 
eligible under the selective service pro- 
gram? If so, how ean such advice and aid 
most effectively be given? 

5. What can the school do to keep war 
from destroying cultural relations with 
other nations or from preventing the re- 
sumption of such relations after the pres- 
ent war? 

6. What can be done by the schools to- 
ward the planning of an equitable and 
enduring peace, and to provide for the oe- 
cupational problem, after the present 
World War? 

Although the publication program of 
the Advisory Committee on Education was 
completed near the end of 1939, its recom- 
mendations have continued to play a 
prominent role in the development of fed- 
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eral relations to education. During 1940 
the principal report and the nineteen staff 
studies received wide distribution and 
nation-wide discussion, and undoubtedly 
contributed to the unifying of national 
sentiment in favor of increased federal 
participation in the financing of educational 
activities in the states. Disagreements 
among educational leaders regarding minor 
aspects of the report of the committee 
have tended to be harmonized and popular 
knowledge of the disparities in educational 
opportunities among the states has been 
greatly increased. The recommendation 
that the CCC and NYA be placed in a de- 
partment including the Publie Health 
Service, the Office of Education, and the 
federal welfare agencies has come _ to 
fruition in the Federal Security Agency. 
Also, the recommendation that the CCC 
and NYA be consolidated was made by the 
AYC late in 1940. The recommendation 
that an Occupational Outlook Service be set 
up in the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
been put into effect, and the new unit is 
rendering a service of importance in the 
planning of labor supply for the national 
defense. The recommendation that the 
apprenticeship unit in the Department of 
Labor be expanded has been adopted, and 
a fourfold expansion has taken place. The 
recommendation that there be a great ex- 
tension of employment counseling and jun- 
ior placement services in the public em- 
ployment offices is now in the initial stages 
of accomplishment. Appropriations for 
the speedy training of prospective workers 
in defense industries in selected public 
schools and in colleges of engineering, made 
by Congress in 1940, constitute an added 
form of federal participation in the finane- 
ing of educational activities, although not 
as recommended by the Advisory Commit- 
tee. Evidence accumulates that both emer- 
gency and long-term needs, with respect to 
the national strength and to the develop- 
ment of democracy, make inevitable the 
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eventual effeetuation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s principal recommendations. 

The United States Office of Education has 
served effectively as a clearing house of 
‘formation coneerning the relations of the 
state and federal governments to educa- 
tion, including an information exchange 
on education and national defense. Some 
of the materials made available deal with 
the defense training program under the 
auspices of the Office of Education, school 
needs in defense areas, the school program 
and national defense, and community pro- 
grams. 

The Edueational Policies Commission 
has been active in developing state and 
local programs in education and defense, 
including a series of national defense news- 
letters. It has under way a study of the 
new federal youth services and of their 
relation to local and state school systems. 
The commission is represented on the Co- 
operative Committee on Education and De- 
fense, which has an active program for the 
education of army recruits. The commis- 
sion’s report, ‘‘For These Amerieas,’’ is 
directed toward the development of edu- 
cational and eultural relations with Latin- 
America. This publication has been trans- 
lated into Spanish and circulated to some 
extent in the republics of the Western Hem- 
isphere, with a view to promoting solidar- 
ity of the Americas through cultural rela- 
tionships. 

Publications and studies in progress of 
the Committee on Modern Languages of the 
American Council on Edueation have as 
their ultimate objective the widening of the 
horizon of American youth so that young 
men and women of our country may be lib- 
erated from a narrow outlook upon the 
world, stimulated to rise above the mere 
material conditions of existence and_pre- 
pared to use these tools for an acquaintance 
with the scientific and intellectual achieve- 
ments of the French and German people. 
Ability in foreign languages may serve to 
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the attainment of increased 
autonomy as individuals and greater use- 
fulness as citizens. Certain 
cerned with the teaching of English to 
Spanish-speaking persons in the South- 
western states and in Puerto Rico look to- 
ward the opening of better. opportunities 
for acquaintance with the ideals of Ameri- 
can citizenship on the part of a group of 


promote 


studies eon- 


young Spanish-speaking students living in 
a situation strategic for the defense of the 
Union and for the dissemination of Ameri- 
ean ideals of democratic culture. 


III. 


1. Is there a large non-college and non- 
trade group of high-school pupils not ade- 
quately provided for in programs for col- 
lege-preparation and for the skilled trades? 
If so, does this group need especial atten- 
tion in terms of programs and procedures? 

2. Should society provide genuine work 
for youth between the ages of 18 and 21 on 
the ground that industry can not absorb 
them and that many of them are not ade- 
quately cared for in the typical school ? 

3. What has been the influence of the 


YoutH PROBLEMS AND CURRICULUM 


‘faetivity movement’’ and ‘‘progressive 
education,’’ in-terms of widely initiated 


school procedures and of resulting differ- 
entials in child learning and behavior? 
During 1940 the American Youth Com- 
mission formally adopted and distributed 
widely in the form of free leaflets its reeom- 
mendations on the following subjects: (1) 
‘The Occupational Adjustment of Youth,’’ 
(2) ‘Should Youth Organize?’’ (3) ‘‘Com- 
munity Responsibility for Youth,’’ (4) 
‘Youth, Defense and the National Wel- 
fare’’ and (5) ‘‘The Civilian Conservation 
Corps.’’ Principal staff reports completed 
and published during the year include: 
(1) ‘*‘Matcehing Youth and Jobs,’’ the sum- 
mary of the eighteen-month cooperative 
demonstration project with the United 
States Employment Service, in which ef- 
forts were made to stimulate the develop- 
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ment of coordinated community programs 
of occupational adjustment in four urban 
and four rural demonstration centers; (2) 
‘*Guideposts for Rural Youth,’’ a product 
of the commission’s studies of the young 
people of farm and village, containing vivid 
descriptions of meritorious local 
enterprises designed to improve their out- 
look and prospects; (3) three of the series 
of five reports of the comprehensive investi- 
gation of the development of adolescent 


many 


personality among Negroes, entitled respec- 
tively ‘‘In a Minor Key—Negro Youth in 
Story and Fact’’; ‘‘Children of Bondage’’ 
and ‘‘Negro Youth at ; 
Other volumes to follow early in 1941 are 
‘Color and Human Nature,’’ and ‘‘Color, 
Class and Personality.’’ One of the com- 
mission’s outstanding contributions was the 
publication of the pamphlet, ‘‘What the 
High Schools Ought to Teach,’’ prepared 
by a special committee of ten distinguished 
educators with the collaboration of other 
cooperating organizations. Another prod- 
uct of the year was the striking pamphlet, 
“The Community and Its Young People.’’ 
Scheduled for publieation early in 1941 is 
the second edition of the volume, ‘‘ Youth- 
Serving Organizations,’’ first published in 
1937. This presents authoritative and de- 
tailed data concerning some 300 national 
various 





the Crossways.’ 


nongovernmental associations of 
types concerned wholly or in part with the 
welfare of young people. 

A sampling of current public opinion on 
questions pertinent to the care and educa- 
tion of youth was executed late in 1940 by 
the American Institute of Publie Opinion 
with the aid of funds provided by the 
American Youth Commission and under 
the direction of a committee representing 
the institute, the commission, and the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. The results, 
published as a ‘‘Research Bulletin’’ of the 
National Edueation Association, disclosed 
that 73 per cent. of the publie do not think 
that education is overemphasized today, 
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while only 21 per cent. think it is over. 
emphasized. 

The AYC’s work in 1940 has promoted 
improved work programs for youth and 
broad advances in national and local pro- 
vision for the education, health, and recrea- 
tion of youth. It has stimulated community 
initiative and cooperation, the moderniz- 
ing of the secondary-school curriculum and 
the coordination of the efforts of all worthy 
youth-serving organizations for the im- 
provement of democracy in America and the 
upbuilding of the national strength. 

The work of the Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College of the Progres- 
sive Education Association began in 1930 
and will be finished at the end of 1941, when 
the complete report will be published in six 
volumes. One of these publications will 
deal with curriculum changes in the co- 
operating secondary schools. The following 
conclusions can be drawn now: 

1. A student’s suecess in college is not 
dependent upon his following a prescribed 
pattern of subjects or units in the secon- 
dary school. 

2. The work of the high school can be 
related much more significantly to each 
student’s interests and purposes. This is 
an advantage rather than a detriment to 
his work in college. 

3. Freedom from prescribed college re- 
quirements has been a great challenge and 
stimulation to the participating schools. 
Without exception they say that it has re- 
sulted in the greatest period of educational 
growth in the school’s history. 

The commission expresses the hope that 
the schools and colleges of the United States 
will be able to establish a relationship which 
will permit and encourage all secondary 
schools to revise their work, so that the 
needs of all American youth will be met 
more fully, whether they are going to col- 
lege or not. 

Although the work of the Commission on 
the Secondary School Curriculum of the 
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opessive Education Association was fin- 
in 1939 and its final report made a 
- avo at the February meeting of the 
onsoring organization, some of the publi- 
ys of the commission appeared during 
Also, a program of implementation 
heen carried forward during the past 
under the direction of the central 





1 {{) 


Ue 


- of the Association. 

The Occupational Adjustment Study of 
National Association of Secondary 
S-hool Principals has sought, first, to make 
<-hool officers aware of and _ concerned 
sit the needs of youth and, second, to 
ietermine the facets about the postschool 
<periences of youth as a basis for develop- 
nt of a more sensible educational pro- 
The study has developed and re- 
| a technique for use by the individual 
school in securing the evidence concerning 
its own sehool-leavers. A primary concern 
present is the wide introduction of an 
ipational follow-up and = adjustment- 
vice plan through which some 150 
ols have been stimulated to undertake 
low-up studies of the occupational prob- 

ius of their youth and communities. 
A program to make science teaching 
uswer the needs of young people in pres- 
ent-day society has been organized by the 
lsureau of Edueational Research in Science 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The plan involves cooperation of specialists 
| the various science disciplines, educators 
and public-school teachers with special 
training in scienee. The studies of the 
bureau should do much to adjust science 
teaching to the needs of modern society 
during a period of extraordinary develop- 
tients and changes for which science, inven- 
n and technology are largely responsible. 





|V. APPRAISAL AND IMPLEMENTATION 


1. If it is granted that decades usually 
ntervene between the recognition of an 
educational need and the invention of ways 
') meet that need, and that a lapse of some 
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vears frequently takes place before re- 
search is translated into practice, what can 
be done to facilitate programs of needed 
research, interpretation, and implementa- 
tion? 

2. What are the prospects with respect 
to making valid appraisals of educational 
institutions and adequate evaluations of 
instruction ? 

3. Are criticisms by laymen of the edu- 
cational system more than 
formerly? If so, what is the cause and 
through what program of interpretation 
sound public 

successfully 


pronounced 


and implementation may 
opinion on education be 
formed? In particular, what is the basis 
for recent criticisms of certain text-books 
in the social studies? 

One of the major tasks of the commission 
on the Relation of School and College has 
been that of evaluation. Tests have been 
developed to appraise nine groups of ob- 
jectives: acquisition of information, ability 
to do reflective thinking, improvement of 
work habits and study skills, attitudes, in- 
terests, appreciation, social sensitivity, so- 
cial adjustment and emotional maturity. 
Two volumes of the final report of the Com- 
mission will be devoted to: (1) evaluation, 
records and reports, including new tests 
developed in the cooperating schools; and 
(2) the investigation of success in college, 
involving 5,000 students. 

The Evaluation Study of Bennington 
College seeks to answer five basic questions: 

1. What is the nature of Bennington’s 
total educational program ? 

2. How did the program as it now oper- 
ates develop? What were the major steps 
in the process? 

3. What are the purposes of the present 
program and how did these evolve? What 
are the major assumptions underlying these 
purposes ? 

4. To what extent are the major pur- 
poses being realized ? 

5. What changes do staff and students 
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think should be made so that the college 
might achieve its aims more effectively ? 

The Bennington plan of evaluation is 
intended to be permanent and involves stu- 
dents, alumni, faculty and college trustees. 
It appraises aspects of the educational pro- 
vram not ordinarily evaluated. Such pro- 
cedures improve the prospects for making 
more valid appraisals of educational insti- 
tutions. 

The evaluation service of the Commission 
on Teacher Education has been in opera- 
tion since March, 1940, for the purpose of 
helping an institution to appraise its prog- 
ress by the standard of its own objectives. 
The process, in sequence, consists of formu- 
lating or re-examining goals, evaluating 
practice in the light of such aims, modify- 
ing practice or objectives as required and 
developing new practice in keeping with 
new goals. Theoretically, there is no end 
to continuing self-appraisal of this type. 
Of course, the effectiveness of such evalua- 
tion depends on the degree of significant 
participation obtained from the institution 
as a whole. It is generally understood 
that the chief objective of the Commission 
on Teacher Education is implementation of 
significant insights and researeh findings, 
with a view to stimulating widespread im- 
provement of teacher education. In the 
field of general education, similar proce- 
dures have been adopted by the Cooperative 
Study in General Edueation of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

The Committee on Implementation of 
Studies in Secondary Edueation of the 
American Council on Edueation was organ- 
ized in 1938 for the purpose of suggesting 
practicable procedures in making the find- 
ings of research studies and the reports of 
deliberative committees effective in prac- 
tice. The major contribution of this com- 
mittee is the report entitled, ‘‘ Educational 
Studies and Their Use,’’ published by the 
American Council on Edueation in Janu- 


ary, 1940. The conclusions and recom- 
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mendations of the committee are concerned 
with implementation in terms of: (1) mea. 
suring, (2) range, (3) service needed, (4 
organization and (5) principles. The work 
of the original committee is being continued 
by an enlarged Committee on Implementa. 
tion. The chief accomplishments to date 
appear to be: (1) the development of coop. 
erative programs of implementation by 
various organizations represented on the 
Committee and (2) the conduct of a poll 
of public opinion concerning youth and 
their education by the American Youth 
Commission, with the cooperation of the 
Edueational Policies Commission and the 
American Institute of Public Opinion. 


V. TEACHER EDUCATION* 

1. What are the imperatives of teacher 
education, if a general knowledge of the 
meaning of democracy is to be developed in 
the school and if democratic processes are 
to be translated into practices in the educa- 
tional program ? 

2. Is there danger of lowering the stan- 
dards of teacher-preparation during the 
present emergency? If so, how can it be 
prevented? 

3. What are the merits and dangers of a 
centralized or national system of teacher 
examinations for use in selection and ap- 
pointment of teachers? 

The work of the Commission on Teacher 
Education has been described in the 193! 
and 1940 annual reports to the National 
Council of Education and earlier in the 
present summary of the progress of the 
past year. 

The Stanford Social Education Investi- 
gation emphasizes the in-service growth of 
the participating teachers, not through a 
single pattern of educational content or 
procedures, but through stimulating the 

4For an extended list of problems see: Major 
Issues in Teacher Education. American Council 
on Education Studies, Series I, Volume II, No. 4 
Washington: American Council on Education, 
February, 1938. vi+44 pp. 

















vorkers, as Individuals, to develop the qual- 
ties of behavior necessary for a teacher in 
democratic society. 
The records of the National Committee 
» Teacher Examinations of the American 
uncil on Edueation promise some assur- 


ince that high standards in personnel need 
t be materially lowered by replacements 
iring the emergency. It is true that, 
lone with the intellectual and academic 
salifications listed in the files of the com- 
mittee, must be considered personality, so- 
‘ial factors, classroom skill and other at- 
Such examination results on a 


tributes. 
national basis provide appraisals and com- 
parisons (between individuals, communi- 
ties, years and colleges) that should prove 
valuable to the administrators, 
teachers and training institutions. Poten- 
tial dangers to be guarded against in the 
use of a national system of examinations 
include: (1) the possibility that candidates 
may cram or be coached; (2) that admin- 
istrators may aecept the ratings as an 
‘“‘easy way’’ of selecting teachers, or may 
be influenced wholly by test results, to the 
neglect of other important factors; (3) 
that the examinations may eventually in- 
fluence the curriculum of teacher-education 
institutions in the direction of undesirable 
rigidity and resistance to change; (4) that 
less emphasis on classroom techniques and 
on qualities of initiative and imagination 
on the part of the teacher may result, and 
(9) that the examination system may be- 
come a commercial enterprise. The Na- 
tional Committee on Teacher Examinations 
is fully aware of these dangers and has 
taken steps to avoid such pitfalls. 


public, 


’ 
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VI. Tue SoctaL ROLE oF SCIENCE AND OF 
THE MAN oF KNOWLEDGE® 


The twenty current issues enumerated in 
this résumé and the illustrative projects 
described have broad social implications. 
It is high time that the social responsibili- 
workers 


ties of seientists and of research 


be recognized and accepted. In the past, 
emphasis on material production and on 
the instruments of war has led to techno- 
logical unemployment and to the partial 
neglect of problems of human _ welfare, 
health, domestic life and education, with 
the biological and social sciences starved in 
deference to the more immediately profit- 
able physical and chemical sciences. Wars 
and economic crises have shown that. sci- 
ence can be used for destructive and waste- 
ful purposes rather than for progressive 
the life. 


Since science and research are determining 


improvement of conditions of 
factors in the destiny of mankind, a social 
policy for science must be formulated to 
vuarantee that 
used for the welfare of society. 
the next forward step toward an improved 
scientific method will be through a combi- 
nation of the present scientific method, 


such knowledge will be 


Possibly 


which is generally considered as indepen- 
dent of society, with social understanding. 
The problems and projects reviewed in this 
report, together with the present world 
scene, present sober testimony that on the 
proper relation of science, technology, phi- 
losophy, education and society depend the 
welfare and even the very existence of 
science, social institutions and mankind. 


EVENTS 


THE AAUP REPORTS ON THE WEST- 
ERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 

IN the February Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors appears an 
article entitled “Academie Freedom and Ten- 


with the subtitle “Western Washington 
dis- 


ure,” 
College of Edueation.” It concerns the 

5 For extended recent discussions of this prob 
lem see: J. D. Bernal, ‘‘The Social 
Science.’’ New York: Maemillan Co., 1939. xvi +4 


482 pp. J. G. Crowther, ‘‘The Social Relations 


Function of 
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missal of Charles H. Fisher as president of the 
college in 1939, after a service to the college of 
sixteen years. The association was asked by a 
committee of the college faculty, whose action 
was backed by a unanimous vote of the entire 
faculty, to conduct an investigation. Although 
it is not the policy of the AAUP to investigate 
dismissals of college and university officials 
whose positions are “purely administrative,” 
evidence of a threat to traditional academie free- 
dom in the dismissal of such officers was deemed 
to make an inquiry into the facts a proper con- 
cern of the association. 

An effort to secure information by corre- 
spondence having proved fruitless, A. J. Carl- 
son, proiessor of physiology, the University of 
Chicago, representing the association, went to 
Bellingham and held conferences with the chair- 
man and the secretary of the board of trustees 
of the college, with the editor and manager of 
the Bellingham Herald, Frank I. Sefrit, with 
about twenty members of the college faculty 
and with President Fisher. He also conferred 
with members of the faculty of the University 
of Washington and tried to make an appoint- 
ment with the then governor of the state, Clar- 
ence I). Martin, who, however, met his ap- 
proaches with silence. 

A first draft of the association’s report was 
submitted both to the board of trustees of the 
college and to President Fisher for corrections, 
and the findings, as published in the Bulletin, 
are based, in part, upon “the records of these 
conferences,” with the corrections “carefully 
considered.” 

In 1935, Mr. Sefrit and a group of five Bell- 
ingham citizens submitted to the board of trus- 
tees of the college ten charges against President 
Fisher and several members of the faeulty and 
of the student body and asked that the hearing 
be “not open to the public.” 

Later in the same year, May 22, the board, 
having considered each charge separately, made 
its report and completely exonerated the presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Sefrit and his associates then turned to 
the governor of the state, who had power to re- 
of Seience.’’ New York: Maemillan Co., 1941. 
Florian Znaniecki, ‘‘The Social 

New York: Co- 
viii + 212 pp. 





Pp. xxxiv + 665, 
Role of the Man of Knowledge.’’ 
lumbia University Press, 1940. 
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move trustees without a hearing and who in 1434 
had vetoed a bill providing that “no regent or 
trustee of any institution of higher education 
shall be removed during the term of office for 
which appointed excepting only for misconduct 
or malfeasance in office.” At a meeting of the 
board of trustees of the college in the governor's 
office at the state capitol in Olympia, it was 
agreed that at the end of the year, 1938—39, 
President Fisher should be dismissed, and he 
was formally notified thirteen days later at a 
meeting of the board, no reasons given. An et- 
fort was made to have President Fisher resicn, 
but he refused, and the AAUP report states that 
there was evidence “that Governor Martin en- 
deavored to have President Fisher’s departure 
from the Bellingham institution appear volun- 
tary.” Furthermore, nothing in the record ey- 
plains why the board of trustees of the Western 
Washington College of Education in 1935 tully 
indorsed the administration of President Fisher 
and in 1938 dismissed him from his post. 
This anomalous procedure, coupled with 
fact that the dismissal was on the same grounds 
on which Mr. Sefrit and his associates had asked 
it in 1934, led the AAUP to look into the edi- 
tor’s views on higher education. On July 2b, 
1939, an editorial on “Academie Freedom” in 
the Bellingham Herald contains this passage : 


tha 
ine 


Freedom to teach whatsoever they like. ..; 
freedom to suggest to students any type of reading 
which may be the fancy of the instructor; freedom 
to defy those who employ them; freedom to fellow- 
ship with subversive and unmoral characters; free- 
dom to belittle, handicap, and even destroy cap- 
italism—these ... come under the modernistic 
definition of ‘‘academie freedom.’’ 


Such attacks, made with the approval of 
“some members of a group of women called 
‘Pro America,’ of the Ku Klux Klan and of the 
American Legion” draw from the AAUP the 
following: 

The efforts of Mr. Sefrit and others to contro! the 
expression of ideas in the public lectures at the 
college and in the classroom are contrary to the 
principles of academie freedom and freedom of 
speech which are a part of our American democratic 
tradition. In so far as Governor Martin and the 
members of the board of trustees of the college 
acquiesced in these efforts their actions are detri- 
mental to the welfare of Western Washington (ol- 














5, 1941 


Edueation, of higher education in general, 
the public interest of the State of Wash- 


4t no time has his [President Fisher’s] 
ional competence been questioned, even by 
rest erities. ... There is no evidence that 
Fisher’s educational and administrative 
s had changed during his last three years in 
lhe power of the Governor to dismiss mem- 
the boards of trustees of the publicly sup- 
institutions of higher learning in Washing- 
ves him tremendous control over the policies 
se institutions. Such power invites arbitrary 
sponsible action and political considerations 
r administration. Arbitrary action and po- 
considerations in educational affairs are not 
ord with sound educational administration. 


\n earlier report of the “Fisher Case” by the 


erican Association of Teachers Colleges ap- 
ared in ScHooL AND Society, Mareh 30, 1940. 





LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGES AND THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER 

Tue North Central Association of Colleges 
Secondary Sehools has been carrying on a 

y of the edueation of teachers in twelve 
entative liberal-arts colleges of the asso- 

m area. Russell M. Cooper, professor of 

ry and politieal seienee, Cornell College 
Mount Vernon, Iowa), who has been eonduet- 
ing the survey, makes the following statement: 
“Youth must be trained to participate intelli- 
rently in publie affairs, to cherish and extend 
rich social and eultural heritage and to live 
l-ordered lives.” He is eonvineed that the 
colleges have not been furnishing the high 


} 


ls with teachers adequately prepared to 


’ 


eet these demands. 
The above study has been completed and ten 


conterenees have been held, or are scheduled to 
take place, as reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
February 22. 
The conferences consider such questions as 
ese: Can broad courses be developed without 
hopeless superficiality of content? How much 
reflective thinking and originality ean be ex- 
pected of the average eollege student? How ean 
we deeide when individual attention degenerates 
‘0 coddling? To what degree should capable 
students be encouraged to undertake a teaching 


career? How may student activities be made to 
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contribute more effectively to the professional 
equipment of the teacher? 

The preliminary survey, which was intended 
to prepare the way for closer serutiny of perti- 
conterenees, ineluded five 


nent issues at the 


seetions: 


I, Character of the program in subject-matter 
fields 
A. Influences broadening student perceptions 
B. Influences deepening student insights 
C. Teaching methods designed to motivate 
and elarify 
D. Special regard for the needs of teachers 
II. Character of the professional education pro- 
gram 
III. Character of the guidance program for teach 
ers 
IV. Contributions of extracurricular activities 
interest in teacher 


V. General institutional 


preparation 


The colleges taking part in the survey were: 
Bethany (W. Va.) College; Hanover (Ind.) 
College; Hastings (Nebr.) College; Hope Col- 
lege (Holland, Mich.); Kenyon College (Gam- 
bier, Ohio); Knox College (Galesburg, Il.) ; 
Lawrence College (Appleton, Wis.); Linden- 
wood College (St. Charles, Mo.); St. Olaf Col- 
lege (Northfield, Minn.) ; College 
(Indianola, Iowa); The College of St. Catherine 
(St. Paul), and Yankton (S. D.) College. 


Simpson 


“LANGUAGE STUDY IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION” 


“Language Study in American Edueation” is 
the title of the report of a special committee of 
the Commission on Trends in Edueation ap- 
pointed by the executive council of the Modern 
Language Association of America in December, 
1938. Charles C. Fries, University of Michigan, 
chairman, William M. Sale, Cornell University, 
and Edwin H. Zeydel, University of Cincinnati, 
comprised the special committee. Their report 
is a discussion of the contribution of “language 
experience” to American education, especially as 
an aid to the thinking process, its relation to in- 
tellectual freedom and its role in preparing 
youth for the proverbial “democratie way of 
life.” 

The publication analyzes: (1) the arguments 
of those who “would place undue emphasis upon 


’; (2) “the importance of 


vocational training’ 
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education as contrasted with training”; (3) “the 
place of progress toward freedom in the educa- 
tive process’; (4) “liberal education as the basis 
of general edueation”; (5) “the need to develop 
language experience and historical perspective 
in democratic education”; (6) “the practical 
aspect of English language teaching”; (7) “the 
importance of foreign language experience .. . 
beeause of the insight it gives into all language 
and in particular the mother tongue.” The re- 
port has been adopted by the commission as em- 
bodying its views. 

A report on the study of literature is being 


planned. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 

Apri. 14, 1941, is Pan American Day. Ob- 
servation of the day will be wide-spread, and the 
Pan American Union (Washington, D. C), is 
offering program material at small cost to teach- 
ers and students desiring such help, 

A unique introduction to the history and 
scenie attractions of the Latin countries is fur- 
nished by the union in a series of poster stamps, 
twenty-four in number, and an album for them 
containing a map of the continent and a general 
description of the stamps, for 15 cents a set, or 
10 cents a set, if as many as twenty sets are 
ordered at the same time.  Ineidentally, April 
14 is the first anniversary of the union’s Stamp 
Section, established for the convenience of phi- 
latelists. A series of illustrated booklets— 
“Who’s Who on the Postage Stamps of Latin 
America”’—is being released in national seetions 
at 10 cents each, and many of the union’s general 
publieations “are reflected on postage stamps.” 

A piano arrangement of excerpts from the 
national anthems of the twenty-one American 
republies may be had for 25 cents. 

In addition to the above there is an abundance 
of documentary material for free distribution to 
teachers or group leaders, not to individual stu- 
dents. Following is the available list, which is 
to be ordered by number: 

1. ‘*The Bulletin of the Pan American Union.’’ 

2. ‘* Inter-American Cooperation. ’’ 

3. ‘*The National Heroes of Latin America.’’ 

4. ‘*Flags and Coats of Arms of the American 
Nations.’’ 

5. ‘Children of the Other Americas. ’’ 

6. ‘* Ask Me Another.’’ (Questions to test one’s 
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knowledge of life in the Americas, past and pres 
ent.) 

7. ‘What Others Have Done for Pan Ameriegy 
Day Programs.’’ 

8. ‘‘A Pan American Friendship Party’’ (g 
play). 

9. ‘*Christ of the Andes’’ (a play). 

10. ‘‘Pan American Day’’ (a pageant for ele 
mentary grades). 

11. ‘‘Pan America’’ (a pageant for high 
schools). 

12. ‘‘Great Names in Latin-American History,”’ 

13. ‘A Tribute to Pan America’’ (radio pro 
gram first presented over Station WRUF, Univer 
sity of Florida). 

14. ‘‘International Law and International Peace 
in the Americas.’’ 

15. ‘‘A Half Century of Economic Progress,’’ 

16. ‘*Contributions to the Intellectual Life of the 
Western Hemisphere, 1890-1940. ’’ 


All ecommunieations should be addressed to 
The Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


REVISION OF STANDARDS FOR 
LIBRARIES 
CONCERNING the article by L. H. Kirkpatrick, 
“Wanted—A Revision of Library Standards,” 
appearing in SCHOOL AND Society, November 
9, Hazel B. Timmerman, executive assistant, 
Ameriean Library Association Board of Sal- 
aries, Staff and Tenure, reports as follows: 


A committee to revise standards for libraries of 
higher educational institutions has been appointed 
by the ALA and the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. Flora B. Ludington, of 
Mount Holyoke College, is chairman of the ALA 
3oard on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, and Louis 
Shores, of the George Peabody College for Teach 
ers, is chairman of the ACRL Committee on Budg 
ets, Compensation and Schemes of Service. Other 
members of the group inelude Mary Vick Burney, 
University of Tennessee Junior College; Ralph 
Dunbar, U. S. Office of Education; Paul North 
Rice, New York Publie Library; John 8. Rich: 
ards, University of Washington; Fremont Rider, 
Wesleyan University; Eugene Wilson, Iowa State 
College, and Eleanor Witmer, Teachers College, (0: 
lumbia University. Hazel B. Timmerman, of the 
ALA Headquarters Staff, is executive assistant of 
the committee, and all communications should be 
addressed to her at 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chieago. 

To date the committee has developed a prelimi 


nary draft of standards, part of whieh has been su! 
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i to college presidents, librarians and officials 
rediting agencies for criticisms. .. . 


committee aims to develop criteria for evalu- 


( 


; libraries of higher education, including li- 
hraries that serve: (a) junior colleges, normal 
eehools and other non-degree conferring institu- 
ns: (b) colleges, four-year teacher-training col- 
eges, technical schools and other degree-conferring 
i tions; (¢) universities and other institutions 
fering graduate instruction. 
wward the realization of this aim the committee 
prepared or is preparing: (1) a method by 
i a library may compute for itself its service 
lo: (2) a job analysis of the staff needs of li- 
braries of each type and size; (3) a classification of 
ions in various types and sizes of libraries; 
{) a practieal rating seale by means of which any 
educational institution or acerediting agency (or 
the library itself) may determine to what degree a 
specific library measures up to the standards sug- 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES OF TEXAS 


Ix the conferenees inaugurating the Hogg 
Foundation, which is administered by the Univer- 
sity of Texas, a report from a committee repre- 
senting the section on Mental Hygiene in Eduea- 


Recommendations made by the committee are, 
in part, as follows: 

That, as “basie concepts concerning mental 
livgiene in schools and colleges,” its scope be re- 
carded as a “funetion of education”; its aim, 
“the development of strong, healthy personali- 
ties”; its need, recognized as “urgent’’; its fune- 
tion, the building of character through mental- 
hygiene services. 

That the “réle of teacher in a mental-hygiene 
program be to see that he himself is reason- 
ably well adjusted” and well equipped to take 
his part in the mental-hygiene program, school 
boards and administrators sharing his respon- 
sibility. 

That the services rendered include guidance in 
edueation, in choosing voeations and in making 
adjustments to social situations, and that a spe- 
cial staff be provided to supplement the work 
of the teacher in this field. 

That elinies in charge of competent persons 
be “made available to all children and youth 


onl . is 
who need these services” and that clinies be so 
organized as to cooperate with local agencies 


nd “present a unified community program.” 


That “for immediate action” a division of gui- 
danee and mental hygiene be organized in the 
state department of education; that the “‘visit- 
ing-teacher bill” be passed; that schools and col- 
leges “examine their own mental-hygiene ser- 
vices in the light of these recommendations” and 
take appropriate action on teacher-education, 
selection and in-service training; that the Hogg 
Foundation be a “research center” for this pro- 
gram; that the Hogg Foundation sponsor an- 
nual conferences on mental hygiene, and that 
institutions for the education of teachers spon- 
sor mental-hygiene workshops and elinies during 
the summer. 

PROGRESS TOWARD UNIVERSAL 
EDUCATION IN CHINA 

In addition to China’s assiduous efforts to 
keep the fires burning in college and university 
life, there is also a determination to promote 
mass edueation through mobile schools, summer 
courses in the villages and counties (hsien) of 
the free provinces and adult elasses. 

In Yunnan province the goal set was to teach 
30,000 persons from sixteen to thirty-five years 
of age to read and write Chinese characters. 
This “wartime mass education” has been so sue- 
cessful in Yunnan that the Ministry of Eduea- 
tion has direeted the Yunnan Edueational Bu 
reau to earry its work, through a “cireuit corps” 
and the assistance of students and staff-members 
of normal schools, to other distriets. Thirty 
thousand text-books have been published, and 
the illiterates of the district are required to join 
the classes. Expenses are borne partly by the 
provineial government, partly by the county 
benefited, 

In Chekiang province, colleges and universi- 
ties supplied the county governments with lists 
of students’ names and addresses. Summer 
classes in 1940 were held in convenient places 
and all adults who were illiterate were under 
compulsion to attend. <A three-year plan to 
reach 2,800,000 persons in coastal Chekiang 
province is under the governor’s supervision, 
and it is estimated that 800,000 will be taught to 
read and write during the first year and 1,000,- 
000 each during the second and third years. 
Here the mobile schools will go into the most 
backward sections of the province. 

Expenditure for education in Kwangsi prov- 
ince, 1940, was $6,122,527 out of a total ex- 
penditure of $32,549,914. Allotment for edu- 
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eation exceeded that of the year before by 
$2,060,994, in spite of the ever-mounting need 
for military outlay. 

Another factor in the development of China 
is the use of radio. The Ministry of Edueation 
has adopted it as an “important medium” in its 
five-year “anti-illiteraey program” and plans to 
establish factories in several provinees for the 
manufaeture of dry cells, and if possible, will 
have a station exclusively for the broadcasting 
of edueational programs. Classes for the train- 
ing of radio men, preferably edueational work- 
ers, who will go from district to distriet to install 
and maintain receiving sets, have been opened 
by the ministry. The building of a short-wave 
station is under consideration, so that programs 
from overseas may be available and the eduea- 
tional movement widened through this avenue. 

The original $800,000 earmarked for “pro- 
ductive and voeational education” has been in- 
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creased to $1,200,000, part of which is to }y 
used to conduct institutes and schools for yoo. 
tional training and to establish “workshops jy4 
model farms directly under the Ministry of Ey. 


Trade schools are expected to give 


cation.” 
short intensive courses, and engineering s¢hoo)s 
are asked “to adapt their curriculum to provide 
special types of education needed by industria) 
workers during the present emergency.” 

In how far the continuance of these policies 
has been affected by events that have occurred 
during the late fall and winter months is uneer. 
tain. The statements made above are based oy 
articles in the Quarterly Bulletin of Chines: 
Bibliography for September, 1940, a eopy o; 
which was recently sent from China to Scnoot 
AND Society. It is clear, however, that free 
China has made remarkable progress in eduea- 
tion in spite of the Japanese occupation of the 
eastern provinces. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Masor GENERAL CAMPBELL B. HODGES, com- 
mander of the Fifth Army Corps, has been 
elected president of Louisiana State University, 
sueceeding James Monroe Smith. This ap- 
pointment will be effective July 1, 1941. 


Joe Farrar has been elected to the presi- 
deney of State Normal College 
(Natchitoches), sueceeding Albert A. Freder- 
icks. Dr. Farrar was formerly dean of the 
Lake Charles Junior College, a branch of the 
Louisiana State University, and recently head 
of the division of higher education in the State 


Louisiana 


Department of Edueation. 


CLAYBROOK CoTTINGHAM has been appointed 
president of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
(Ruston), sueeeeding E. S. Richardson. Dr. 
Cottingham has been president of Louisiana 
College (Pineville) since 1910. His new ap- 
pointment will be effective April 1. 


THE Philosophy of Edueation Society was 
founded in Philadelphia, February 22, 1941. 
The officers elected were: Bruce Raup, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, president ; Theodore Brameld, asso- 
ciate professor of educational philosophy, Uni- 








versity of Minnesota, executive secretary-trea 
surer; Lawrence G. Thomas, Stanford Univer- 
sity, member of executive committee for two 
years, and E. A. Fitzpatrick, president, Mount 
Mary College (Milwaukee), member of execi- 
tive committee for one year. 


CuHar.eEs S. Trprerrs, dean of the School of 
Business Administration, University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed headmaster, Mer- 
cersburg (Pa.) Academy, succeeding Boyd Ed- 
wards, whose retirement was 
ScuHoot AND Society, June 29, 1940. 


reported in 


Ronaup L. Barry, principal, Raymond Rior- 
dan School, Highland (N. Y.), has become head- 
master of the Lake Grove (N. Y.) School. 


T. J. Arcengaux, of the agronomy staf, 
Louisiana State University, has resigned to ae- 
cept the deanship of agriculture at Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 


LetaNp S. Burcu, superintendent, (ood 


Samaritan Institute (Fargo, N. D.), is now di- 
rector of the Junior Republic, Litchfield, Conn 


Josepn C. Dewey, chairman, department of 
education and psychology, Westminster College 
(New Wilmington, Pa.), has assumed the di: 
rectorship of teacher-training and placement, 











‘ 
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thern State Teachers College, Marquette, 


Michigan. 


Cyrnotyn MacDonap, author of “Willingly 
S-hool.” has become head of the education 


tment, Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
ol of Design, Providence. 


\wNa T. Dyer, former instructor in physi 
edueation, Arnold College (New Haven, 
Conn.), has been appointed director of the ex- 


on division of the college. 

Ciara Tucker, professor and director of stu- 
dent-teaching in home eeonomies, Texas State 
College for Women (Denton), is now director 

the department of home economies, Louisiana 
State University. 

\farcaret McKeEnzig has been appointed su- 

rintendent of the School of Nursing and di- 

tor of nursing service, Englewood (N. J.) 

spital. 


\upen H. Mtuier, recently appointed di- 
tor of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
iversity of California, has been elected a 
responding member of the Zoological Society 
London. 


7 


Zing Yana Kvo, psychologist and experi- 

ental embryologist, has been made director of 
the newly established China Institute of Physi- 
ology and Psyehology at Chungking. 

lie ReverEND JOHN F. Monroe, O.P., re- 
cently of the department of philosophy, Re- 
rional University (Foochow, China), is now 
professor of philosophy, Providence (R. I.) 
College. 

\W. Linwoop CHASE, headmaster, the Coun- 
ry Day School for Boys (Newton, Mass.), for 
(he past five years, has returned to Boston Uni- 

sity as professor of education. His work 
will be entirely in the field of elementary edu- 
cation. 

PavtinE Witson has been appointed pro- 
lessor of family-life education, University of 
Alabama, a new department which will develop 
a program in family-life edueation for all the 
colleges of the university. 


CiesteR ARTHUR STEWART, pediatrician and 
authority on child tubereulosis, has been ap- 
pointed professor and head of pediatrics, 
School of Medicine, Louisiana State University. 
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JAMES S. THOMSON, president, University of 
Saskatchewan, has been appointed to the Na- 
thaniel W. Taylor leectureship in theology, Yale 
University, for 1942-43. 

CLARENCE M. LEEps, assistant chief proba- 
tion officer, Court of Domestie Relations, New 
York City, is now assistant professor of social 
welfare, Louisiana State University. 


Kenyon Epwarps Pooue, former instructor 
in economies, Harvard University, has been 
named assistant professor of economics, Brown 
University. 

Joun DovuGias Ryper, of the research devel- 
opment laboratory, Bailey Meter Company, 
Cleveland, has received an appointment as as- 
sistant professor of electrical engineering, lowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, 
Ames. 

MarioN THompson WriGut has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of edueation, How- 


’ 


ard University, Washington, D. C. 


RuaGero VENE, former assistant to Ottorino 
Respighi, Royal Conservatory St. Ceeilia in 
Rome, has been appointed acting assistant pro- 
fessor of music, Indiana University. 


Wirorp G. FriscuKNECHT, State Youth Ad 
ministrator for Utah, has been appointed re- 
gional director, Pacifie Coast Region, NYA. 


JessE Honn, superintendent of schools, 
Huntley (Ill.), has been appointed superinten- 
dent of schools, Bradley (Ill.), to succeed Ruel 
EK. Hall, whose election as superintendent of 
schools, Kankakee County, was reported in 
Scnoout AND Society, March 1. 


Ray Lyman Wiper, who has been president 
of Stanford University for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, will retire at the close of the current aca- 
demie year. Dr. Wilbur was advanced to the 
presidency from the deanship of the School of 
Medicine in 1916. 


CHARLES F. BroMMer, president, Concordia 
Teachers College (Seward, Nebr.), and for fifty 
years an ordained minister of the Lutheran 
Church, will retire from the presidency in June, 
1941. Herman B. Fehner, who has been teach- 
ing at the college since 1906, has resigned. 


H. M. Ranpauu, professor of physies and 
chairman of the department, University of 
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Neil Hooker Williams, 
who has been professor of physics at the uni- 


Michigan, has retired. 


versity since 1918, is also retiring. 


GEORGE SANBERG, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester (Minn.), will retire, July 1, 1941. 


Recent Deaths 

Joun Stapp MircuHe.., teacher and assistant 
principal of the University High School, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, since 1928, succumbed to 
a heart attack, February 23, at the age of fifty- 
two years. 

MINNIE CLARE YARBOROUGH, associate pro- 
fessor of English, Hunter College (New York 
City), since 1927, died, March 2. Dr. Yarbor- 
ough formerly taught at Winthrop College 
(Roek Hill, S. C.) and at Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. She wrote “Rambles with Wash- 
ington Irving’ and “Cambridge Radicals and 
Spanish Constitutionalists” and was preparing 
an anthology of poems at the time of her death. 


’ 


Lupwig Quippr, German exile, formerly a 
professor of history at the University of Mu- 
nich, winner of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1927, 
died, Mareh 4, in Geneva (Switzerland), at the 
Dr. Quidde first came 
into prominence by writing a veiled attack on 
Kaiser Wilhelm, called “Caligula, a Study in 
This publication and his 


age of eighty-two years. 


Caesarian Insanity.” 
pacifist activities in 1913 brought about his 
exile. He returned to Germany after World 
War I, but when Hitler came to power in 1933, 
he again took up his residence in Switzerland. 


ABRAHAM RUBINSTEIN, former principal of 
the Manhattan Preparatory School for foreign- 
born students and later principal of the Rhodes 
School (New York City) until 1925, died, 
March 4, at the age of sixty years. Mr. Rubin- 
stein was born in Russia, but received his edu- 
eation in this country, having come here in his 
boyhood. He was the author of text-books on 
mathematies. 

Saran Woop Tay.or, pioneer in liberal edu- 
‘ation and former president of the Froebel So- 
ciety, died, March 5, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. 

THE REVEREND JAMES J. FRENCH, C.S.C., 
died at Notre Dame (Ind.), March 6, at the age 


of eighty-two years. Father French was presi- 
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dent of St. Joseph’s College (Cincinnati) from 
1883 to 1887, when he went to the University of 
Notre Dame as vice-president. He was assistant 
superior general of the congregation of the 
Holy Cross from 1905 to 1926 and served as 
superior of Holy Cross Seminary for four 


years. 


EzRA BRECKENRIDGE CROOKS, head of the de 
partment of philosophy, psychology and socio]. 
ogy, University of Delaware, since 1922, died, 
March 8, at the age of sixty-seven years. In 
1917, Dr. Crooks was director of publicity for 
the U. S. Food Administration in the 
World War and later went overseas with the 
YMCA. 


first 


Coming Events 

A CONFERENCE on Education for Marriage 
will be held on the campus of Mills College 
(Oakland, Calif.), Mareh 22-23. = Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, president of the college, will 
make the opening address setting forth the im- 
portance of education for family life. Among 
the other speakers will be Lewis M. Terman, 
professor of education, Stanford University, 
and Mrs. C. Brooks Fry, of the American In- 
stitute of Family Relations. Judge Ben Bb. 
Lindsey, director, Los Angeles Court of Con- 
ciliation, will deliver an address open to the 
publie on “I Don’t Want a Divorce.” The con- 
ference will be divided into three groups: (1) 
those handling marriage-instruction courses on 
the college and university level; (2) those work- 
ing on the secondary level; (3) those in adult 
education and church groups that are working 


in this field. 


Gifts, Grants, Bequests 

Tue late Edward C. Lunt, of Rahway (N. J.), 
a Harvard University alumnus and _vice-presi- 
dent of the Great American Indemnity Company 
of New York, named the university as the even- 
tual legatee of his estate at the death of his 
widow, Clara L. Lunt. The Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York City is executor and trustee. 


WESTERN ReservE UNIversITY is the recipient 
of two gifts from Commodore Louis D. Beau- 
mont. The sum of $5,000 is to be used for gen- 
eral university maintenance, and $8,500, for the 
research on hypertension being done by Harry 
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\dblatt, professor and associate director of the 


Gr 
Institute of Pathology. 


Tug Royal College of Surgeons (London) has 
eived a gift of $7,500 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for “evacuating the library and re- 


rch laboratories.” 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY has received an anony- 

is gift of $25,000 for the winter-sports de- 
velopment. Other gifts during the month of 
F braary make a total of $65,000, which is to 
be used for the $250,000 recreational and athletic 
rram of the university. 


TurovcH a grant of $150,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York and 

ources of income, Atlanta University will open 
. school of library seience in September, 1941. 
Enrolment will be limited to about twenty-five 
tudents, who must be graduates of accredited 


rn} 
I 


other 


four-year colleges. 


Tue late Luke Kavanagh, a San Franciseo 

court reporter, bequeathed to the University of 

California (Berkeley) $144,916.69. Other gifts, 
luding $22,500, donated by Garret W. Me- 

Knerney, regent of the university, bring the 
tal of reeent gifts to more than $200,000. 


A airt of $50,000 to Northwestern University, 
according to an announcement in the Journal of 
the American Dental Association, has been ear- 
marked for “the study and treatment of cleft 
palate, harelip and similar facial and oral ab- 
normalities.” Dr, Frederick W. Merrifield, of 
the mediesl and dental faculties, will direet the 


W irk, 


Tue General Edueation Board has made a 
grant of $40,000 to the University of Virginia 
to be used for the Blandy Experimental Farm at 
doyee, Va. The funds will provide for addi- 
tions to the present building, adequate labora- 
tories and living quarters and the eonstruetion 
of a greenhouse. 

Frank J. HoGAn, ex-president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and a collector of old and 
rare books, has given to the Library of Con- 


gress 86 juvenilia—Elizabethan and American 
volumes—“at the behest of his good friend and 
lellow bibliophile, Jacob Blanek, curator of the 


library’s juvenile books.” 
t} 


One of the books is 
he only known eopy of “Cock Robin’s Death 
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and Funeral,” published in Boston, 1780. Ten 
editions of “The New England Primer,” stand- 
ard reader until the MeGuffey era, are among 
the books; also “Gaffer Goose’s Golden Play 
thing,” the long title of which contains the tol 
lowing: “Intended as a for all Those 
Good Boys and Girls Who Behave aceording 
to the Following Rules, That Is, Do as They 
Are Bid, Come when They Are Called and Shut 


the Door after Them.” 


Present 


ALUMNI and friends of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College (Washington, Pa.) in the past 
two years have raised nearly $400,000 for the 
building and endowment of a modern chemistry 
building and the remodeling of an old building 
for the department of biology. 


Other Items of Interest 
Exhibit is 
A tew 


dates during the current academic year are still 


THe Hamlin Garland Literary 


now at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


available for librarians or direetors of museums 
who wish to show the exhibit. Those interested 
may write to Eldon C. Hill, assistant professor 
of English, Miami University. 
described in SCHOOL AND Society, November 4, 
1939. 


The exhibit was 


THE Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, October, 1940, states that 
the schools have had.to suspend both teaching 
and field work in the Near East. Robert M. 
Engberg, director of the school in Jerusalem, 
for the present will remain at American head- 
quarters, New Haven, Conn. Clarence 5%. 
Fisher, professor of archeology in the schools 
at both Jerusalem and Baghdad, will stay in 
Jerusalem, and the officers of the schools are 
hopeful that work can be resumed and _ their 
“creative investigations” continued, as soon as 
international conditions permit. Nelson Glueck, 
director of the school at Jerusalem, who con- 
ducted the third campaign of excavations at 
Tell el-Kheleifeh, March 5 to May 15, 1940, 


describes in great detail in the Bulletin the 
progress and results of his explorations. The 


Bulletin may be obtained from the American 
of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect 
The office will appreciate 


Schools 
Street, New Haven. 
it if readers, who have the following numbers 
of the Bulletin—2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 15, 16, 21, 22, 23, 
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25, 28, 29, 77, 78—and who do not wish to keep 
them, will send them back. The schools will 
pay 25 cents a copy, if reimbursement is de- 


sired. 


Tue closing of many Czech universities and 
high schools has interrupted the work of 32,000 
students, according to the Prague correspon- 
dent in the Swedish Dagens Nyheter, February 
5. Open to these students are the German labor 
service camps, a Nazi attempt to “kill entirely 
the intellectual life of the people.” 


JAMES MARSHALL, president of the board of 
education, declared that the defense-training 
program in New York City and the work of the 
evening trade schools might have to be diseon- 
tinued because the Appellate Division in Brook- 
lyn had ruled against dual job-holding by teach- 
ers employed in the city. Under the anti-dual-job 
law, teachers, with the board’s permission, may 
hold two jobs simultaneously for not more than 
a “year in the aggregate.” Taking this to mean 
“1,000 clock hours,” a teacher could hold two 
jobs for three or four years, but the court does 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


AN EXPLANATION 

By a curious, not to say serio-comie, coinci- 
dence, the anonymous contribution, “Another 
Edueational Editor Lists His Pet Aversions,” 
Scuoot AnD Society, March 1, contained two 
typographical errors. These have led to many 
letters speaking feelingly of authors’ “head- 
aches” caused by editors’ mistakes. It is only 
fair to say that, if the anonymous editor had 
read the proof, the errors would doubtless have 
been detected and ecorreeted. As a matter of 
fact, he did not, and the responsibility for this 
embarrassing occurrence must be borne by this 
office and ultimately, of course, by the editor, 
whose pride in the relative freedom of ScHOOL 
AND Society from typographical errors thus 
suffers a disconcerting jolt. He may add that, 
in connection with the short contributions to 
the section, “Comment and Criticism,” the nor- 
mal policy of having all contributions to the 
journal read in proof by the authors before 
publication has not always been followed. Or- 
dinarily, the proofreaders in the New York 
office vatch ~=typographical 
errors. EpIToR 


and at Laneaster 
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not so interpret the phrase, and since most of 
the teachers in both the defense-training schools 
and the evening schools have “already held two 
jobs for a full calendar year,” a shortage of 
teachers is likely to arise. It is now planned 
to carry the case to Albany in an effort to have 
the anti-dual-job law amended. 

As an amendment to a bill against “subversive 
activities,” the Kansas Senate has “approved a 
ban on employment of members of a Nazi, 
Fascist or Communist society in any state insti- 
tution.” The sponsor of the amendment, W. )). 
Reilly, said it was “aimed directly” at some 
teachers in the colleges and universities of the 
state. 

In order to secure greater cooperation be- 
tween high schools and colleges in the prepara- 
tion of secondary-school pupils for higher in- 
stitutions, Gettysburg (Pa.) College has opened 
“clinies” for high-school principals and teachers 
of central Pennsylvania and Maryland. The 
Department of Secondary School Principals is 
cooperating with the college. About 200 at- 
tended the first elinie. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION PREPARES 
FOR PHYSICAL AND MORAL 
DEFENSE 


So often Progressive education has been asso- 
ciated with unorganized efforts, weaknesses and 
unplanned freedom, that its connection now with 
an effective defense program might put Progres- 
sive education somewhat on the defensive itself. 
The problem of promoting moral and physical 
defense is a serious educational one, and it can 
be solved in the best traditions of educational 
philosophy. To what extent can the Progressive 
movement itself offer the best and most practical 
way of bringing up our physical and moral de- 
fense to such a degree that we can feel secure in 
our democracy? To what extent has Progressive 
education, as it has been influenced by the writ- 
ing and philosophy of such men as Dewey and 
Kilpatrick, pointed the way to effective action 
rather than to theorizing and poorly organized 
efforts. 

To those who really have understood the Pro- 
gressive movement, effective action has been the 
very essence of this philosophy. Progressive 








l 


J 
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have not only offered greater freedom, 
have for the most part done a better 
dueating and disciplining their students. 
‘es from these schools have been better 
ned because of an inner drive and con- 
‘hat surmounts and outlives any external 
ion. Strange as it may seem to those 
-e thought of Progressive education as 
plined movement, many of the present- 
rs in America and abroad are men and 
who themselves have come through the 
school and out-of-school education that 
iienged them by developing initiative, 
and eonvietion. Seldom do we see that 
adership arising from an overregulated 
ment. 
mocracy can meet the mass movements 
tarian states, which are driven on by 
| hatred, it too must have its mass move- 
reanized and brought together through 


‘ary methods and convictions of individuals 
croup. We must believe that such meth- 
demoeraey ean create far superior and 

action. Sueh democratie movements 

i longer duration and will have more 
for saerifice. These great masses of 
ricans ean be reached in the publie schools 
natural and organized way without the 
tic speechmaking and abusive, irrational, 
nal mob spirit typical of Fascist groups. 
schools have to a large extent in the past 


iit children and adults together through 


tudes and information. 


cational methods in sueh a way that their 


n will be permanent and their actions 
eflicient. Publie edueation has supplied the 
rreat ageney for the promotion of common 
Progressive educa- 
as a somewhat separate movement has 
ted out the most efficient ways of doing 
The thing that is most 
those who try to interpret the 
iy of John Dewey is that the people 


democratie job. 


tant to 


ry} 
ee 


‘iflcing for a eause will be convineed of its 


and will have feelings of satisfaction from 
work as contributors that the task is a 


{imposed one rather than a compulsory one 


‘1on them by an arbitrary authority. Any 
s might eall for a type of organization 
is not always as democratic in its spirit 
‘ used in normal times. Individuality has 
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to be sidetracked many times for more important 
social measures, such as public health, traffic 
regulation, courtesy and other obvious stand- 
ardized parts of our culture. It has always 
been part of the best Progressive education to 
have the immature pupils accept needed control 
the This 
control ean be accepted by learners beeause of 


and standardization from teachers. 
the sineere trust that the mature individuals are 
constantly trying to guide the control itself back 
into the group of learners. The present erisis 
of 1941 will likely eall for an extension of these 
If 


schools are informed accurately of this need for 


standardized reactions. students in our 


cooperation and regulation, they will be the first 
to that 
adhered to by themselves, and they will be inter 


demand such standardized action be 
ested in edueating others in having like eonviec- 
tions. 

It is important that the leaders trained in Pro- 
gressive methods attack the job of physical and 
moral defense with enthusiasm and _ intelligent 
conviction, realizing that the important part of 
the original philosophy is still the robust and 
essential element in our present plans of action 
to meet the crisis. It is still in 1941 very impor- 
tant that we all promote educational methods 
that make individuals self-reliant, self-motivated 
and courageous for a self-imposed cause. 

KARL KENNETH PECKHAM 
SUPERVISOR OF INSTRUCTION, 
MINNEAPOLIS BoarD oF EDUCATION 


JACCUSE 


THROUGHOUT the ages the teacher has been 
known and patronized as a timid soul roused 
to ire only by the petty irritations of classroom 
criminology. The average man, in reviewing his 
arly schooling, remembers with merciful kind- 
ness the half-suecessful efforts of his teachers to 
impart culture to him. 
fervent plea for Shakespeare, his touching ap- 
peal for “tolerance” of serious musie, his fiery 


He recalls his master’s 


presentation of the case for Michael Angelo. 
At the bottom of his adult soul he feels that the 
old boy “had something there” and, to a degree, 
regrets that he doesn’t know more about “those 
things.” 

Why does culture remain always just a little 
beyond our average man? Why must so many 
teachers come to that eventual feeling of defeat? 





It is because in a world dominated by uneultural 
interests the individual is subjected to a colossal 
barrage of mediocrity that sells. It is a battle 
between “culture” for financial returns and cul- 
ture for civilization. The cinema, the radio, the 
press, the theater are “industries” and are 
meckly aecepted as such by the educators. We 
ean not easily alter this condition, but there is 
one thing we can do. We must do more than 
plead for an audience for loveliness. We ean 
accuse. We can shout to the high heavens that 
the great majority of films produced in America 
are trash, that they are ruining our civilization ; 
that they are deliberate attempts to subvert the 
intellectual values of a great nation. At the 
risk of becoming an unpopular minority, we 
must declare that “swing” is cheap and not nee- 
essarily the best expression of the lust for life. 
We are ethically bound to denounce the greater 
number of radio programs as nonsense—that 
they are not good simply because they are “na- 
tion-wide.” We do not seek to take the joy out 
of life. We wish to bring genuine and lasting 
pleasure to human beings, whom we respect. 
Half the social ills of our time derive precisely 
from the individual’s inability to detect moral 
and intellectual fraud. 

To a great extent the fault is our own. We 
have been criminally silent. We must begin, be- 
fore it is too late, to help the student to evalu- 
ate, not Keats alone, but the movie he saw yes- 
terday, the radio program he heard last night. 
We must take the wind out of his band-leader 
heroes. This is a struggle for the salvation of 
American culture. Just as Hollywood deter- 
mines the standards of physical beauty, just as 
it affects the speech of the country, so it deter- 
mines the cultural values of the people. In 
many instanees, the standards of Hollywood are 
immoral and unethical; in general, it will pro- 
duce and circulate anything that pays. On both 
a religious and a cultural basis, this is the lowest 
standard conceivable to civilized people. So 
long as the industries of mediocrity remain un- 


challenged, so long will our teaching be ineffee- 
tual. We must take a stand not only in our 
classes but outside them. We are the vanguard. 
We must make eivilization, not be merely in- 
eluded in it. We must go out into the elubs, 
churches, social centers, labor organizations and 
proclaim our defiance. We accuse. We chal- 
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lenge. We cry that the entertainment indystries 
of America are for the most part subversive 
We know they are eapable of great work for 
we have seen it and lauded it. It is precisely 
for this reason that we shall demand éultare) 
decency and a higher respect for the intellectys 
potentialities of the American people. 
SAMUEL LEVEN son 
SAMUEL J, TILDEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEED CONVENTION PAPERS LACK 
CLARITY? 


LIKE many others, I attended the educations] 
meetings at Atlantie City during the last week 
of February, especially the meetings of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Edues 
tion and of the National Society for the Study 
of Edueation. Competent men and women ap 
peared on all the programs I heard, but wel 
more than one in four got his message seross 
effectively and this fourth one could usually have 
profited by a few pertinent suggestions. 

Of five speakers on one program, only one got 
his message over to those who did not already 
know it. On another program, the first speaker 
“sold” the basic idea very well but he was fol 
lowed by four or five others who, with one, or 
perhaps one and one half, exceptions, pro- 
ceeded to “spoil the sale.” The other programs 
I heard were little, if any, better; and that is 
not my impression alone. Others that I talked 
with, and I made it a point to do so, came away 
with the same impression. What appears to be 
the trouble? 

The key to this question is found in the paper 
that went over best. The writer of that paper 
first brought out the unsatisfactory situation into 
which the multiplication of courses had brought 
them several years ago; next he pointed out how 
that situation was attacked; then he gave the 
solution arrived at, and he concluded by giving 
some data in valuation of their solution. 

The less successful speakers (1) failed to 
bring the issue at stake into bold relief, (2) 
seemed to have no systematie plan of attack or 
unfoldment and (3) swamped the listener with 
too many details. A few speakers spent too 
much time clearing the field (of straw men 
mostly) before giving their own contributions 

A speaker before a professional group ma) 


A "1 he 
and should assume a rich background on 1 
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. listeners, but he may not assume that 
teners already know the local or spe- 
blem to which he is addressing himself 
» setting from whieh this problem has 
Details may easily be overdone in an 
resentation. If they are necessary they 
be handed out in mimeographed form or 
1 the blaekboard. 
basie principles that underlie the presen- 
f a lucid paper are the same as those that 
The 
ers here under review all know these prin- 


A little more thought in applying them 


Jie the teaching of a lueid lesson. 


| greatly enhance the interest and the value 
ir professional meetings. 
W. C. RvUEDIGER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ECHOES FROM EXAMINATION 
PAPERS! 
comes a time, twice a year or more 
‘ten, when the eollege instructor is put by his 
nistrative superiors into the role of in- 
quisitor and is expeeted to prepare a document 
in turn shall induce from the students a 
: of facets eneased in longer documents. Thus 
-parks of knowledge, in a reversal of their 
course, are now returned to their gen- 
erator for safe storage. Extending the analogy 
electricity to finance, we find that the stu- 
dents are forced at examination time to render 
an accounting on the informational income ac- 
cumulated during the past quarter. Favorable 
balance sheets, materially in excess of rubicund 
reports over a period of four years of more, will 


earn him his final hquidation sheet. 
It will be inferred from the foregoing that 
tudent, provided that he is scholastically sol- 
vent, is rewarded in the end with a handsome 


profit. But what of his instructor? Is he lost 


the tangles of high finance? Not entirely. 


For him, there is an ever-expanding area of 


1 
+ 


delight--a wealth of unconsciously witty re- 
arks, mistaken identities, spelling simplifica- 
is—in short, “boners.” 


these ossified obiter dicta and ortho- 


if IS 


+ Xxce 


pt for some modifications, this article is the 





s as the one published under the title, ‘‘ His- 
rico-Philosophical Gems,’’ in The Philosophic 
v4 ; IT, 9, Feb, 22, 1941, pp. 45-46,—a periodical 


d fortnightly by the Department of Philosophy 
Hdueation, New York University, under the 
editorship of Dr. Louise Antz. 
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graphie originalities which illuminate otherwise 
colorless examination papers and make grading 
an exciting adventure. How grateful, there 
fore, should the professor be to students who 
have been thoughtful enough to insert in their 
answers some expression that evokes a good- 
natured guffaw! What a wealth of mysterious 
meaning lurks behind each of the errors found 
therein! Let us analyze and interpret some of 
them. 

Note the frustrated desire behind the spelling 
of scedual and the biological implication of en 
doctrination. Let the etymologieal expert pon 
der over the origin of cinegard.2 What of “a 
cow feeding in the pasteurs”? 

Ruesseaeu, if we but remove the diphthongal 
Fimeel 


and Sposhi, stripped of their Orientalized or- 


disguise, is our old friend, Rousseau. 


thography, are familiar to us as Emile and 
Sophie. You should have little trouble, after 
the preceding orientation, in identifying Meine 
Mauer and Hobart. 

Take the case of Pestalozzi. 


Kampe, Bryn 
Instructors have 
long resigned themselves to inevitable variants 
in the spelling of the Swiss educational re 
former’s name. Some indeed aecept just plain 
Pest, or even a eapital P, followed by an illegi 
Notice the Greco 
Italian composition of Petrizalli and Petrizzolli, 
Pestilot 


ble serawl as the equivalent. 


and the Dutch influence in Peetrizzile. 


say, a pidgin-English* formation, might well 
mean that the pest had a lot to say. Yet we 


should not really complain; we must count our- 
selves extremely lucky if we do not get a spelling 
suffused with entomologieal significance, Pes- 
tilousay, or, in its Gallie guise, Pestilousé. 

Those of us who are accustomed to accept un- 
questioningly the data dished out by history text- 
books will be jolted out of our complacency 
when we learn that Erasmus was a Greek, that 
the the 
Greeks for everything, that Rousseau wrote the 
“Social Contract” about Emile and that Herbart 
was an Englishman. 


modern world is indebted to ancient 


selieve it or not: 

Caleb Mills was the first president of Harvard. 
Benjamin Franklin was “responsible for educa 
(Another 
student identifies Franklin correetly and then 


tional movement and electrie light.” 


2 This item was contributed by a colleague, Dr. 
Catherine Ruth Smith. 
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rather be wrong, then Progressive.” Another 
student made this appreciative identificatioy of 
Bagley: “Teachers College, Columbia, profes 
sor who was a leftist and then a rightist, ] 
know because I had him in e¢lass and he used) ty 
blast the free type of education that he elaine 
was a failure. 

An even rawer deal is given to Rousseay 
interpretations of his edyes 


4 


urges the instructor to “see Carl van Doren’s 
3enjamin Franklin for further details.”) Emma 
Willard was the “foremost leading colored wo- 
man edueator.” Thomas, rather than Horace, 
Mann was prominent in the American educa- 
Victor Cousin, 
were he alive, would be surprised to learn that 


tional revival a eentury ago. 
He is a reactionariast | s 
he “investigated the existing educational facili- 
ties in Connecticut at the instigation of the Con- 
As for Calvin H. Wiley, 
“The name brings a hazy picture of New En- 


through novel 


tional philosophy. “Rousseau was one of the 
His theory was that agriey] 
ture [nature] was supreme. 
influence that Pestalozzi became a farmer and 
failed in his project.” On another paper it js 


stated that, according to Rousseau, “A child edu. 


necticut legislature.” 
early educators. 
It was under this 


gland education. It seems to be connected in my 


mind with the establishment of a school or a 
system of schools.” 

Among our contemporaries, Thorndike “be- 
vated in a vacuum must turn out a noble ereg 
ture.” An iconoclast writes, “Rousseau was a 
German, who wrote a book and has since been 
placed upon a pedestal of honor by educators 
which I do not think was deserved.” To still 
another, the Genevan philosopher “is known as 
the Father of education. His belief was in 
nature and he taught his students the love for 


education. Many teachers went to his school to 
’ 


lieved in psychoanalysis and the application of 
its principles to education.” “‘Demoecraey and 
Edueation,’ written by John W. Dewey, [is] 
one of the dry books we have all had to suffer 
through.” Professor Herman H. Horne “trans- 
lated Dewey’s ‘Democracy and Edueation’ so 
that people could understand what he was talk- 
ing about.” Horne’s connection with New York 
University is questioned by one student who also 
claimed that the chairman of the department of 
the history and philosophy of education “taught 
reading to children. Also taught poetry. His 
method of teaching reading bore very good 


learn his method of teaching.” Rousseau an 
emplary school-teacher and a_ potential con 
petitor of Vice-President Wallace! 

If the reader enjoys these “boners,” then let 
him give thanks to the score of students who, 
protected by anonymity, have contributed un 
wittingly to the making of this article. Semper 
sint in flore! 


results.” 

Philologists will show more than a passing in- 
terest in the phonetie sound shift from d to g, 
from Badley to Bagley. Thus William C. Bag- 
ley becomes “an English educator who founded 
Bedales, a progressive school. . . .” His widely 


Winuiam W. Bricks 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 


quoted pronunciamento is mutilated into “I’d New YorK UNIVERSITY 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSON- 
NEL ASSOCIATION MEETS 

IN company with several other organizations 
cooperating in the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, the annual meeting of the 
American College Personnel Association was 
held in Atlantie City, February 19 to 22. The 
general sessions sponsored by the council were 
held on February 19. A symposium on diag- 
nosis and counseling opened the program of the 
college association the next day. E. G. William- 
son, coordinator of student personnel services, 
University of Minnesota, presided at this sym- 








posium. Those participating were: Catherine 
Reed, State Teachers College (Buffalo) ; Joseph 
Chassell, Bennington (Vt.) College; Harriet F. 
O’Shea, Purdue University; H. W. Bailey, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and J. G. Darley, University 
This session was followed by 


of Minnesota. 
open-diseussion groups on mental and physical 
hygiene, testing techniques, diagnosis and coun: 
seling, student activities, coordination, researeh 
and the psychologist in the defense progra' 


nN) 


The American College Personnel Association 
meeting also included a carefully planned pro 


gram on the relationship of the personne: | 


t 





15, 1941 


ent to faeulty advisers in colleges and uni- 


es. This was headed by M. D. Helser, 


State College, who has been chairman of a 
a] committee on this matter for three years. 
session on personnel research, C. Gilbert 
nn, University of Minnesota; Ruth Strang, 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
W. Tyler, University of Chieago, con- 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statisties, was the 


rat the annual banquet on February 21. 


of the most significant sessions at the 


ting was held on Saturday morning when six 
bers of the association reported on a critical 


and analysis of the papers and reports 
e annual proceedings of the association for 


ast ten years. This session was sponsored 
e association’s Committee on Research and 
cations under the chairmanship of J. G. 

rley, University of Minnesota. 

| the business session the secretary reported 
lection by mail ballot of E. G. Williamson 


| comprehensive reviews. A. F. Hinrichs, 
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as president of the association and Hugh M. 
Bell, Chico (Calif.) State College, as vice-presi 
dent. 
tinues as secretary and James A. MeClintock, 
College, 


elected as treasurer. 


D. D. Feder, University of Illinois, eon- 


Brothers Drew University, was re- 
The members of the ex- 
ecutive council elected for next year are: A. J. 
Brumbaugh, University of Chieago; Thelma 
Mills, University of Harriet KE. 
O’Shea, Purdue University; C. Gilbert Wrenn, 


University of Minnesota; W. H. Cowley, Ham 


Missouri; 


ilton College. 

The retiring president is Helen M. Voorhees, 
Mount Holyoke College, and the retiring vice 
president is M. D. Helser, Iowa State College. 
Those leaving the executive council this year are 
Rowland W. Allen, L. S. Ayres and Company; 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Bethany (W. Va.) Col 
lege; Edith Weir, University of Southern Cali 
fornia. 

Forrest H. KiIrKPATRICK 

BETHANY (W. VA.) COLLEGE 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHAT IS A HIGH-SCHOOL UNIT? 
lire proverbial fifteen high-school units, which 
one time considered the absolute mini- 
in requirements for admission to college, 
Col- 
and universities are beginning to concern 
elves much more with the fitness of a stu- 
to do college work rather than with the 
imber and distribution of high-school units the 
This seems to 


to be losing prestige in recent years. 


pective student can present. 
5c. 

lor a number of years the author has observed 
t, even within the limits of these fifteen units, 
ch a student presents for admission, much 

pends on the units that are presented. The 

capable students are inclined to take up 
tudy and pursue it throughout their high- 
ol course. 

In a previous study! it was found that, as the 
ber of mathematics units presented by stu- 
's for admission to the Liberal Arts College 
the University of Pittsburgh increased, the 

‘an psychological rating went up. 

in the present study the psychological rating 
checked for the freshmen of the College of 
O. C. Held, ScHoot anp Society, 48: 603. 


Liberal Arts of the University of Pittsburgh for 
the years 1938-40, who had presented for admis- 
Latin. 


sion varying amounts of high-school 


Tables I and II summarize the data. 


TABLE I 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RATING? OF UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN, FOR THE YEARS 1938-39 AND 
1939-40, WHo TooK VARYING AMOUNTS OF 
H1GH-SCHOOL LATIN 


No. of 
students 


Mean psychological 
percentile rating 


No. of units of 
H.S. Latin taken 


We can see from Table I that, as the number 
of high-schoo] Latin units presented by students 
for admission inereases, the mean psychological 
rating goes up. Reference to Table II shows 
that the differences are statistically reliable ex- 
cept in two instances, namely—between those 
presenting no high-school Latin for admission 
and those presenting one unit, and between those 
presenting three and those presenting four units. 


2 American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, 








2 SCHOOL 


TABLE II 
DIFFERENCES OF THE MEANS OF 
WITH VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF 
HiGH-SCHOOL LATIN 


RELIABILITY OF 


¢ 





S. units Actual Reliability Difference 
of Latin difference of difference Rel. of diff. 
0-1 1.76 19 
0O-2 14.67 6.51 
0-3 25.84 7.12 
0-4 29.70 &.84 
1-2 12.91 3.96 
1-3 24.08 5.56 
1-4 27.94 ow & f 
2-3 iL .AT 3.37 
2—4 15.03 4.94 
> + 3.86 93 
In this study, as in the previous one quoted, the 


more capable students tend to take up a study 


and continue it beyond one semester or one year. 


Omar C. HELD 
PERSONNEL ASSISTANT TO THE DEAN, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


‘*Business Education for What?’’ Proceedings 

of the University of Chicago Conference on Busi- 
ness Education. Pp. viii+ 891. The University 
of Chicago Pre SS, 1940, $1.00. 
Report of the seventh in a series of conferences on 
business education held over a period of years at the 
university Gives explicit attention to the problem 
of bias in the tield of business teaching Does busi- 
ness education accept too fully the orientation of the 
business man’ Does it “shy away” from an honest 
examination of the defects of the business system *% 
Are business processes evaluated dispassionately in 
relation to their social consequences, in terms of hu- 
man and personal values rather than sheer business 
“efliciency”’ ? 


CARR, LOWELL JUILLIARD. Delinquency Control. 
Pp. xiv + 447. Harper and Brothers. 1941. 
$3.50. 

With particular attention directed to the = specific 


problem of the reduction of juvenile maladjustment 
as one step toward a more effective control of crime. 
CHALMERS, STEPHEN H. Low-Cost Homes—Plan- 
ning, Financing, Building. Pp. 39. Illustrated. 
Published by the Home Institute, 109 West 19th 
Street, New York City. 1941. $0.15. 
Suggestions concerning the design, construction and 
equipment of new low-cost houses and the moderni 
zation of old ones 
FoLsoM, JOSEPH K, 
tion, Pp. xv + 299. 


Youth, Family, and Educa- 
Prepared for the American 
Youth Commission. Published by the American 
Couneil on Edueation. 1941. $1.75. 

Report on the development and contemporary status 
of a social movement—the relation and integration 
of education and family living This book studies 
the trend toward organizing education around per 
plexing problems that confront youth and adults in 
the rapidly changing modern world: sex, marriage, 
child care and family relationships. Discusses the 
need for effective learning as a means of attaining a 
better family life Sections have been contributed 
by Winifred FE. Bain and Ellen Miller 

LirtLe, A. W. SELWYN, S. HOWARD PATTERSON 
and HENRY REED Burcu. Laboratory Study of 
Current Social Pp. 301. Maemillan. 
1941. $1.20. 

A laboratory manual, presented not as an end in it 
self but as a means to an end, that will help to 
arouse interest in, encourage the study of and induce 


Iss ues, 


AND SOCIETY 


VOL. v3, No 1368 


intelligent attitudes toward, current social issyes 
It should help to provide the student with accurate 
information that will serve as the basis for class 
room discussion and the formation of reasoned opin 
1ons., 

LoGASA, HANNAH (compiled by). Historical Fie 
tion and other Reading References for Classes in 
Junior and Senior High Schools. (Third revised 
and enlarged edition.) Pp: 193. MeKinley 


1941, 
Harry A., and BONARO W. Over 

Leaders for Adult Education. Pp. x4 
202. American Association for Adult Education 
1941. Free to members of the association: to 
others, $1.50. 
Divided into two parts: “Qualities of the Adult Edu 
eation Leader”; “Scope of Leadership and Methods 
of Training.” 

Proceedings, Twenty-Second Annual Conference of 
the National Association of Deans and Advisers 
of Men, held at the Hilton Hotel, University of 
New Mexico, June 27-29, 1940. Pp. 237. In 
formation regarding the report may be obtained 
from Dean Fred H. Turner, University of Michi 
gan. 

‘*Report of the President of the University of 
Wisconsin to the Board of Regents and Citizens 
of the State.’’ Bulletin. Serial No. 2527, Gen 
eral Series No. 2311. December, 1940. Pp. 64. 
Illustrated. Published by the university. 


STEWARD, HELEN R. 


delphia. $2.00. 


OVERSTREET, 
STREET. 


Youth Looks at Cancer (see- 

ond edition). Pp. 55. Illustrated. Published 
ry the Yestchester Cancer Committee of the 
by the Westchester C C tt f th 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 1940. $0.25. 
Presents facets, dangers and ways of escape from 
cancer. So vitally important is_ the information 
contained in this volume that it should be brought 
to the attention of every citizen in the United States 
Although the Westchester Cancer Committee has 
edited and published this book, credit for the actual 
work is given to Miss Steward in the foreword. 

TANNER, WILLIAM M., and FRANK J. Puatr. My 

English (Book One). Pp. xv +398. Illustrated. 
Ginn. 1941. $1.12. 
A one-year course in speaking, writing, listening 
and reading, which gives particular attention to defi 
nite instruction and practice in grammar and good 
usage. The abundant learning equipment provides 
helps and encourages the pupil to “learn by training 
himself in the essentials of good English” instead of 
waiting to be taught. 

THORNDIKE, RopertT L. A Comparative Study of 
Children’s Reading Interests—Based on a Ficti 
tious Annotated Titles Questionnaire. Pp. v+ 
48. 3ureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1941. $0.60. 
Comparisons of groups differing in age, sex, intelli 
gence, cultural background, school achievement 

WHIPPLE, GUY MONTROSE (editor). ‘cArt m 
American Life and Edueation.’’ Fortieth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Pp. xx+819.  Publie School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Ill. 1941. $4.00. 
This Yearbook, prepared for the society’s committee, 
Thomas Munro, chairman, is concerned not with art 
in itself or art education, but with both in relation 
to life. Section I comprises chapters on social back- 
ground, city planning, publie architecture, landscape 


ttes, 


design, flower arrangement, puppets, marionettes 
motion pictures, television, dancing, photography, 


the classic arts, painting and sculpture. Section 11 
deals with “The Nature of Art and Related Types 
of Experience’; Section III, ‘Art Education: Its 
Aims. Procedures and Agencies”; Section IV, “The 
Preparation of Teachers in Art.” 





